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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed io British and Turkish flags! In this country a great 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W.C.2. deal of wild language is being used in a certain section 
of the Press. We are told that, unless the Turks are 
: : ’ iven Mosul, we shall be involved in limitless expendi- 

HE Security Pact still holds pride of place es nals and a first-class war. We are told that the British 
Geneva. At the tame of writing, the subject Goyernment’s only thought is to get the vast stores of 
—. has not been discussed in the Assembly; but 4) in Mosul. We are reminded of Chanak. We are 
im private it has been the universal theme. The latest chown Mr. Amery’s little head bursting with blatant 
mports show a mixture of optimism and anxiety A The Imperialism. We are even threatened with the wrath 
@aversations of the French, Belgian and British Foreign the Moslems of India! All this fustian only serves 


Ministers, and the much-ad vertised visit to Aix-les- to obscure the true issue, which is simply how peace and 
ons riers pe Mt. Briand did cross-word pussies with progress can best be secured in the Middle East. It is, 
>. Beldwin) are said to have been entirely = tisfactory. o¢ course, impossible to prove that there is no risk to 
Obviously that does not settle much, until we know us in helping Iraq to keep the Mosul vilayet, which is 


one _ —m — —_ wh , mm, — —— vital to her and only claimable by Turkey on a legal 
a a SE COTS Spee oF the Lene technicality. And it is legitimate to regret that we ever 


ss me send raps Posen ste he 4 — entered into obligations there; but, now that we have 

r. Stresemann . 

On the other hand, anxiety has “0 created i 6 ie, there _— surely oe moral arguments 

attitude of the Czechs and Poles, who are insisting on a Sgn Cur SEED CNS gue. Apert, ROWwever, 

eultan ‘ati f Ea t S ‘tv Pact from any consideration of the welfare and interests of 

If ~ cet er ga - a a aes poo . mg the Iraqis, it is worth while asking (what few of the 
a Aged critics ever stop to ask) whether there would not be an 


oe Pact would be pS me — jeopardy. even greater risk in the dismemberment of the country. 
ie gen _——, ond .: — - te In any case, we do not believe that the Turks, whatever 
Mr. Teeuhetoia’ soidadiile ‘mind to Pt ‘ones reread a=. cur BepEpes Mey sap, Save The eign 
vith. intention of going to war with us over Mosul. 
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After some preliminary skirmishes between Mr. The tension in China is a little eased by the active 
Amery and the Turks, the Council of the League has preparations which are being made for the Tariff 
appointed a Committee of three to consider the Mosul Conference and by the evidence that the Powers, at the 
question. This Committee—consisting of a Spaniard, insistence of America, are at last going to give their 
a Swede and a Uruguayan—is not expected to present attention to the extra-territoriality question. Strikes, 
its report for several days yet. The Turkish delegation boycotts and riots (there was another deplorable out- 
meanwhile is occupying its time in reiterating its argu- break at Shanghai this week) are still the order of the 
ments and threats. It has also made an interesting day. But the best remedy for them, as we have con- 
Proposal for an Iraq plebiscite conducted by means of stantly pointed out, is redress of grievances. The 
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Powers are now, on the surface at least, united; they 
have at any rate presented identic notes to the 
Chinese Government. Whether they will continue to 
be united when it becomes a question of surrendering 
privileges instead of preaching sermons to China, 
remains to be seen. We hope that Mr. Chamberlain 
is going to make amends, by a more generous and far- 
sighted policy, for the harm that his obstinacy has done 
to British interests and British prestige. We are still 
the special object of Chinese enmity, and our trade is by 
far the most heavily hit. No doubt, we have some 
grounds of complaint against the Chinese, but it is 
neither decent nor intelligent to dilate on these whilst 
forgetting their legitimate complaints against us. The 
Shanghai affair of last May is not yet cleared up; 
until it is, we shall find it hard to regain lost ground in 
China. And, finally, when are we going to stop mouth- 
ing futile curses against Bolshevism ? Bolshevik activi- 
ties in China, such as they are, can only be countered 
by our disregarding them and dealing honestly with 
the great mass of Chinese who are no more Bolshevik 
than Mr. Chamberlain or the Editor of the Times. 
* * * 

Mr. Mackenzie King has dissolved the Dominion 
Parliament, and Canada will hold a General Election at 
the end of October. Mr. Meighen, the Conservative 
leader, announces that the tariff issue must take pre- 
cedence of al] others. Mr. King, well knowing that his 
own irresolute policy on the tariff has laid him open to 
attack in both East and West, argues that the rail- 
way problem and immigration are no less important, and 
implies that the Liberals will also press the question of 
Senate reform. It seems probable that over the greater 
part of the Dominion the fight will turn, first upon 
Protection —the determination of the Conservatives to 
fight the United States tariff with an equally high one 
of their own—and secondly, upon the obstinate question 
of the Canadian National Railways. Mr. King’s 
Government is made to carry the blame for the heavy 
burden of the Canadian National. But this is mani- 
festly unfair, in view of the notorious fact that the 
Dominion Government was driven to take over the 
Grand Trunk after one of the worst exposures of fraud 
and incompetence in the history of transcontinental 
lines. In his first election speech the Dominion Premier 
stated plainly that it was no part of the Government’s 
policy to encourage an absorption of the National 
Railways by the Canadian Pacific, but Mr. King is 
well aware that his party will have to fight a widespread 
popular suspicion on that head. As to the American 
tariff, Canadian opinion is exceedingly bitter. The 
Conservative leader knows that there will be strong 
approval in Quebec and Ontario for his declaration that 
no country in the world to-day is more in need of a 
high protective tariff than Canada. The Liberals, who 
have to depend upon the continued support of French 
Canada, will have a hard task to meet the revived 
enthusiasm for high tariffs, and there will be no reason 
for surprise if the elections should reveal an important 
change of opinion since 1921. Unquestionably the 
Fordney tariff has greatly intensified Canadian hostility 
to the United States, and that will tell against the 
Liberals. 

* * * 


The Swaraj party in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
has made haste to remove the impression that the 
election of a co-operating Swarajist to the chair would 
prove to be the first step towards co-operation in 





ce, © 


policy. In fulfilment of the Government’s promise, 
the majority report of the Muddiman Committee 
recommending improvements in the Constitution, was 
submitted for debate on a motion by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman himself. The Swarajist leader, Mr. Motilal] 
Nehru, moved a long and cumbrous amendment, 
calling for provincial autonomy and the transfer of 
responsibility to the Legislature in all departments 
of the Central Government, subject to a transitional 
control by the Viceroy’s Government of military, foreign, 
and political affairs. A rambling debate followed, 
and the Swaraj amendment was carried against the 
Government by 72 votes to 45. The cabled reports 
suggest that the speeches were much below the higher 
levels of the past yearortwo. Several Swarajist speakers 
made violent charges against the British Raj, and Mr, 
M. A. Jinnah, the Mohammedan leader from Bombay, 
whose experience and intelligence should have restrained 
him, asserted that the horrors of India under bureau- 
cracy were worse than those of anarchy. The formal 
demand was once again for complete responsible govern- 
ment ; but the marked unreality of the debate seemed 
to imply that the Swarajists recognised the truth of 
the Viceroy’s recent warning that, if an inquiry into 
the Constitution and its working were held to-day, 
the result would inevitably be unfavourable to the 
Indian claims. This is a poor beginning for the autumn 
session of the Legislative Assembly, and, it is necessary 
to add, a discouraging start for the newly-elected Indian 
president, Mr. Patel. Meanwhile Sir Frederick Whyte, 
the retired president of the Assembly, is making for 
the Government of India an investigation into the 
relations between the central and provincial admin- 


istrations. 
* * » 


The Trades Union Congress, on whose earlier pro- 
ceedings we comment elsewhere, spent most of 
Wednesday debating a resolution which proclaimed the 
ideal of “‘One Big Union” for all workers, into which 
all lesser Unions would be merged. No one, of course, 
professes to regard this as an immediately practicable 
proposal; but the large amount of support which it 
secured, and the heavy defeat of an amendment pro- 
nouncing definitely against it, indicate the change of 
feeling which has come about in the last few years. 
Only a little while ago, any such proposal would have 
been laughed out of court. But of late the lines of 
demarcation between trade and trade, and even industry 
and industry, have become more and more blurred, and 
organisation on the side of the employer has more and 
more transcended purely industrial limits. This has 
caused both a greater measure of common action be- 
tween Unions in different groups, and a breaking-down 
of the old lines of distinction between craftsmen and 
labourers. The older craft Unions are still naturally 
for the most part against the “‘One Big Union,” while 
the labourers and general workers are for it. But in 
all sections the idea is making headway, though it will 
certainly not become a reality for a long time to come. 
The fall of the skilled workers from their old privileged 
position and the relative rise in the status of the less 
skilled are the outstanding features of recent economic 
development as it directly affects labour. And these 
tendencies may be expected to continue, and even to be 
intensified by any marked recovery of trade. 


* * * 


The trouble in the Employment Exchanges grows 
apace as the Government pushes further its policy © 
greater stringency in the administration of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts. In one place after another 
the Rota Committees, to which the hearing of disputed 
claims to benefit is referred, are resigning in see 
against the overriding of their decisions by the offic 
of the Ministry. It appears that the Ministry of Labour 
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jg more and more reducing the amount of discretion 
slowed to these Committees, and practically taking the 
adjudication on claims to benefit into its own hands. 
Doubtless, this method gives greater uniformity ; but 
it may also result in very grave injustice, especially as 
the main motive behind it is that of cutting down 

nditure on benefits. The Rota Committees, by 
personal hearing, get a knowledge of the applicant's 
circumstances which the Ministry’s officials in the 
nature of the case cannot possess. It is a serious matter 
if many of them are being goaded to the point of throw- 
ing up their jobs in disgust. Let real malingerers be 
excluded from benefit by all means; but we fear the 
Minister's zeal for ““ economy” is at present carrying 
him far beyond this point, and causing many thousands 
who are unemployed through no fault of their own to be 
deprived of assistance which we at least regard as their 


right. * x x 


The seamen’s strike in this country is still in much the 
same condition as a week ago. The majority of the 
gamen have not joined in, and only at Southampton 
has really serious dislocation been caused. But there 
are everywhere strong undercurrents of discontent, 
and only the prevalence of unemployment prevents a 

id spread of the strike. In Australia and South 
Africa the dislocation is far more considerable. At 
(ape Town, attempts to reach a direct settlement have 
iiled, and large cargoes of fruit and other perishables 
are held up, but a few ships have got away by tempor- 
wily granting the men’s demands. In Australia, the 
legal struggle over the proposed deportation of the sea- 
men’s leaders is still in progress, and hundreds of the 
striking seamen are now being arrested for breach of 
discipline. It remains to be seen whether these drastic 
measures will succeed or cause a further extension of the 
trike. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union continues 
totake a strong line against the strikers, while its rival, 
the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union, has been 
endeavouring, through Mr. Shinwell, to enlist the sup- 
port of the Trades Union Congress for the strike. 
Congress, however, is indisposed to intervene in this 
quarrel between two of its affiliated Societies, and, in 
ay case, it is not easy to see what action it can take. 
Sooner or later, the strike is bound to collapse; but it 
vill probably produce its effect by influencing the future 
pliey of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 

* * * 


The Government’s decision to close the Dockyards 
it Pembroke and Rosyth has been met by a storm of 
protest from Wales and Scotland. It is pointed out 
that the effect will be to add largely to the numbers 
of the unemployed, and to cause grave damage to the 
towns which have adapted themselves to the housing 
and supplying of the dockyard workers. Welsh and 

ish protests further suggest that it would have 
teen much better to close some of the English yards, 
uch as Chatham and Sheerness. To this the Admiralty 
plies that it has selected for closing the dockyards 
adapted to present needs and most costly to 

tn. The hardship which the closing will cause is 
undoubtedly great; but it is clearly impossible to 
‘pect the taxpayers, who are already paying far 
‘0 much for the Navy, to maintain useless yards 
this ground. What ought to be most seriously 
‘nsidered is whether Pembroke and Rosyth, instead 
being closed, can be adapted to other uses. The 
P in the shipbuilding industry makes this difficult ; 

‘ut the proposal ought at least to receive full and 
mpartial consideration before the yards are closed 
It would be amply worth while to lose some 
honey by keeping them in being for some form of 
&vil work, if any practicable scheme can be put forward. 
al is impossible, the local authorities at Pembroke 
Dunfermline, which have spent large sums in 


meeting the needs of the Dockyards, will have a special 
claim to consideration by the Government. 
* * * 


We do not complain that coalowners and miners, 
in order to create a favourable atmosphere for the 
Royal Commission, should seek to influence public 
opinion by propaganda. But we do take strong 
exception to the tone of the large advertisement which 
the coalowners inserted in some of the newspapers 
last Sunday. This contains a long and loosely worded 
tirade against the miners’ leaders, who are accused of 
** imposing upon the public ” and extracting concessions 
by perpetual threats of force. The whole document 
seems designed to represent the mining crisis as due 
solely to a revolutionary conspiracy on the part of 
the miners. There is no reference at all to the fact that 
the recent crisis arose over an attempt by the owners 
to enforce a drastic reduction in wages, and certainly 
no hint of those “ peaceful and constructive counsels ” 
which the advertisement itself urges the miners to 
follow. It is, of course, the coalowners’ own affair 
if they deliberately choose to indulge in propaganda 
of this sort. But their action appears to us to be 
extraordinarily mischievous and ill-advised. They can, 
of course, quote some of Mr. Cook’s utterances on the 
other side. But that is only a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black. 

* * x 

An Irish correspondent writes: If Free State Min- 
isters imagined that the decision to set up a separate 
Irish medical register would serve as a sop to Repub- 
lican sentiment, they made a bad mistake. Mr. de 
Valera’s paper tartly declares that the Irish doctor 
““maimed by the Free State is to be given a Colonial 
crutch to walk up and down the stage, so that all 
the world may see and applaud the national dignity 
of the Free State President.” And the ordinary 
man, who is not especially bound to either side, fails 
completely to understand why it should be regarded 
as an assertion of independence to compel Irish medical 
graduates to reject privileges greater than those enjoyed 
by any other Dominion in favour of a scanty measure 
of Colonial preference. Were no more at stake than 
a question of professional] status most people would 
probably be satisfied to let the Government and the 
doctors fight it out between themselves, but the thrills 
of a gladiatorial display lose their charm now that it 
is being brought home to us that, failure to secure a 
settlement by consent means, in the words of a well- 
known authority, ‘worse students, worse schools, 
worse doctors and worse services to the public.” Never- 
theless the outlook is not quite so black as it was a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Cosgrave, while insisting that 
his resolve to set up a self-controlled medical authority 
in the Free State is “‘ definite and final,’”’ announces 
that he is willing to confer with the profession as to 
the possibility of hammering out a scheme which will 
avoid any diminution of existing privileges. Obviously 
this should have been done before instead of after 
the launching of the Cabinet ultimatum, but the doctors, 
who have displayed no less moderation than skill in 
their conduct of the dispute, have wisely decided to 
co-operate with Ministers, though they do not disguise 
their fears that a successful solution along official 
lines is highly improbable. The difficulty is that while 
asking for reciprocity from Great Britain the Free State 
has little or nothing to offer, and lop-sided bargains 
of this kind are never easy to arrange. Everybody 
is agreed that throughout the controversy the attitude 
of the British Medical Council has been all that could 
be desired. It has done everything possible to ease 
the situation for Irish doctors, but it may very well 
jib at a demand which means in effect that it must 
make sacrifices to save Free State politicians from the 


consequences of their own blunders. 
B 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE 


"[" sixth Assembly of the League promises to 
be, as everybody expected, a quiet affair. 
M. Painlevé’s opening address fluttered no 
dovecotes, and the world at large seems to have been 
a good deal less interested in what he said than in 
how it sounded on the wireless. He paid appropriate 
compliments ; he dropped a tear over the body of the 
Protocol while predicting immortality for its soul. 
He did, indeed, refer to two urgent problems—Mosul 
and security. But the first of these belongs not to the 
Assembly, but to the Council, though it is possible that 
the Turks may force an academic discussion in the 
Assembly. The second, as things stand at present, 
does not belong to the League at all. That does not 
mean, of course, that the conversations and views of 
statesmen in London and Paris and Berlin—and Aix- 
les-Bains—are of no interest to the majority of the 
delegates at Geneva. It only means that the majority 
of the delegates must now be observers and not, as 
they were last year, makers of plans. 


But is a quiet Assembly a sign that the League of 
Nations is passing into its twilight? That appears 
to be the belief of some hasty commentators, who are 
accustomed to measure the power of an institution 
by the noise it makes. It is an absurd suggestion— 
as absurd as it would be to suggest that a dull session 
of the House of Commons or of the Trades Union 
Congress portended the petering out of parliamentary 
government or of Trade Unionism. The League is 
now an established institution, with a record behind 
it that its enthusiastic champions regard as splendid 
and its more implacable critics as shameful. For 
our part, we deplore the habit of depicting the League 
as all white or all black. It has, as a piece of machinery, 
done some good things and some bad ones. But it is 
only a shallow view which judges of it merely as a 
machine operated by fifty-two nations and an idealistic 
staff at Geneva. It is also a shallow view which 
denies any value to the League because it has only 
fifty-two, and not fifty-five, member States. In point 
of fact, the League is something more than a machine, 
just as it is something less than what certain fanatics 
would have us believe—a church booming out a sort of 
lay Athanasian creed at a naughty world. The League 
is a process in the development of civilisation; it is 
the embodiment, a feeble embodiment as yet, no 
doubt, of an idea—the idea of internationalism. 
Internationalism is, of course, still fighting its way, 
but we do not think there can be any doubt that it 
has made substantial progress. It has made sufficient 
progress to warrant our saying that the League is an 
established institution. The League, with all its short- 
comings and its creaking machinery, is now generally 
accepted, if not as one of the blessings, at least as one 
of the inevitabilities of political life. It still has 
opponents who seek to destroy it either because it 
goes too fast and too far or because it does not go fast 
or far enough. But since the days when Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Supreme Council played Old Harry 
with the League, we have had Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Secretaries doing more than lip-service to it. 
And there are few super-patriots left among us now to 
denounce the League, as one of them denounced it a 
few years ago, as “‘a band of busybodies to harass and 





embarrass the British Empire.” As for the critics 
at the other extreme, we do not think that many of 
them—save perhaps the Communists—want to gee 
the League killed ; they want it enlarged and strength- 
ened, which, in fact, is what all honest and intelligent 
internationalists want. 

Now it may be true that this growth of inter. 
nationalism is not very strongly reflected in the actual 
achievements of the League. Any critic can point to 
flagrant defiances by Italians, Greeks and Poles, to 
the materialistic jealousies that still irritate Central 
Europe, to the sacro egoismo of France and even, 
some foreigners would suggest, of Great Britain. But 
there are events and tendencies to record on the other 
side. The Permanent Court of International Justice 
has been set up. It may be said that it has not done 
much so far; but the point is what it is going to be 
allowed to do in the future. If we interpret public 
opinion aright, it is going to be allowed to do a good 
deal. The principle of arbitration has been widely 
discussed and has won increasing adherence. Curiously 
enough, it appears to have made more headway in 
France than here, to judge by the respective attitudes 
of the French Government and our own. But we do 
not believe that Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain 
are at heart more nationalistic than M. Painlevé and 
M. Briand, and we are sure that the mass of the British 
people are not less ready than the French to settle 
disputes by international arbitration rather than 
by resort to arms. Take, again, the mandate system. 
That system is, of course, mocked at by certain critics 
as a camouflaged form of imperialism. But that is non- 
sense. The mandate system is a definite interference 
with the rights and privileges of Imperial Powers, 
an interference which those Powers have themselves 
voluntarily accepted. We are not arguing that it has 
produced a new heaven and a new earth in Asia or 
Africa, or that it has entirely sublimated the acquisitive 
instinct of European capitalists. We are simply 
asserting that the administering of a territory as 4 
trust under the League of Nations is an unmistakable 
form of internationalism. 

The League of Nations, then, as it seems to us, is 
becoming more and not less important. It is more 
and not less wanted, and that precisely because, despite 
obstacles here and setbacks there, the idea of inter 
nationalism is growing and must find an organisation 
for expressing itself. That does not mean that we, 
or any other people, may not be dissatisfied with 
particular decisions of the Council or the Assembly. 
We owe the League not a blind loyalty, but an intelligent 
and critical support. It is possible that there may 
presently be dissatisfaction in this country with the 
Mosul judgment. But, if there is, we hardly think that 
it will be a death-blow to the League, as the Daily Mail 
suggests. If the Council asks us to prolong our mandate 
in Iraq, we are told, the wrath of the British public 
will compel our resignation from the League. Then 
France will follow us and the wretched League wil 
collapse. This thunder from the Carmelite Olymps 
is not likely, we think, to create a panic in Cue 
or even in Downing Street. It might be that rs 
would refuse to ratify such a decision. It — 
be that the British public—or a portion of it—wo 
be angry with Mr. Amery for agreeing to it. be 


however, it should be angry with the Council—an 
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more, Why it should want to leave the League—the 
Daily Mail alone knows. 

But while we believe that the League, as_ the 
expression and instrument of internationalism, is 
making progress, we are well aware that its progress is 
slow—disappointingly slow to many. Idealists have 
tried to force the pace, but without much success. 
The League has much to contend with, inside as well 
as outside itself—the war mentality that hangs about 
like mustard gas, the nationalistic passions of new 
nations, the fears and pride of old ones. When we 
have got over those difficulties, it may be possible to 
endow it with more positive functions, to give it more 
definite controls, especially in the economic sphere, 
to make it the supervisor of all armaments and the 
policeman of the world. But that day is not yet. 
For the moment, we must regard the League, in 
M. Painlevé’s words, as a little flame of hope, and trust 
that the “inevitability of gradualness’’ applies to the 
growth of international as well as domestic flames. 


“RIGHT” AND “LEFT” AT THE 
TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


T is now close on sixty years since the Trades Union 
Congress was founded in order to bring the various 
Trade Unions together into a body able to speak with 

a united voice on questions of common concern. In those 
days there was, of course, no Labour Party and no Labour 
representatives in the House of Commons. The new body, 
in its early days, was therefore mainly occupied with poli- 
tical matters, lobbying M.P.s in support of projected 
industrial legislation, and above all conducting the great 
struggle by which, between 1867 and 1875, the legal rights 
of the Trade Unions were securely established. 

The proceedings at this week’s Congress show very clearly 
the changes which half a century has brought in the 
status and organisation of Labour. The political work of 
the Congress has passed over to the Labour Party, also 
based directly on Trade Union affiliations. As a logical 
consequence, the old “ Parliamentary Committee” of 
Congress has given place to the new “ General Council,” 
which aims chiefly, not at influencing the course of legis- 
lation, but at unifying the forces of the Trade Unions for 
concerted industrial action. And, thirdly, the growth of 
organisation among employers and workers alike has led to 
a national standardisation of industrial conditions, and so 
foreed a much greater measure of common action on the 
Trade Unions connected with different industries. 

The proper organisation of the Labour Movement in 
face of these changed conditions is still a matter of hot 
dispute, and the two really vital questions which have come 
up at this week’s Congress both turn directly upon it. 
These are, first, the power to be given to the Congress itself 
and to the General Council in co-ordinating and directing the 
Policies and activities of the affiliated Unions; and, secondly, 
the proper relationship between the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party. Both these questions have been 
discussed at length this week at Scarborough, but neither 
of them has been settled. 

Underlying both controversies is a startling and significant 
fact. In old days the political section of the Labour Move- 
ment, headed by the I.L.P., was always regarded as the 

left wing,” which gradually drew on the more or less 
reluctant “ right wing,”’ represerited by the Trade Unions, 
towards @ Socialist attitude and policy. To-day these 
tiles have been entirely reversed. The “ politicals,” 


including the I.L.P. leaders, now form the “ right wing,” 






whereas the Trades Union Congress is led by an active 

group of “left wing” militants, who have both given a new 

orientation to Trade Union policy and are busily impelling 
the reluctant “politicals” towards a more aggressive 
attitude. 

This is no mere accident of leadership. It arises directly 
out of real changes in the political and industrial situations. 
The Labour Party has actually tasted office, and seems to 
have assumed permanently its position as one of the two 
leading parties in the country. This has drawn it away 
from Socialist propaganda to preoccupations of parlia- 
mentary expediency, It has become, as the phrase goes, 
“‘ responsible.” Meanwhile, the growing intensity of inter- 
national competition and the dislocation of industry and 
commerce have confronted the Trade Unions with a situ- 
ation in which they are hard put to it to prevent a severe 
fall in the standard of life, while political experience has 
taught them that, under present conditions, reformist 
legislation, even from a Labour Party in office, is not likely 
to yield the immediate economic benefits expected from 
it in the period of propaganda. 

For these reasons the Labour Party has become milder, 
whereas the Trade Unions have become more extreme. 
Instead of conservative Trade Unionism acting as a check 
on abnormal political Labourism, the Trade Unions are now 
complaining that the politicians, with one eye on the con- 
stituencies and the other on the House of Commons, always 
tend to play for “ industrial peace ”’ at any price, and thus 
check the freedom of the Unions to fight their economic 
battles in their own way. At the same time the knowledge 
that all industrial disputes of real magnitude nowadays 
raise political as well as industrial issues (the mining 
situation amply illustrates this) prevents any proposal that 
the two wings of the movement should go each its own way 
without co-ordination with the other, and leads to a demand 
that the politicians, who want to control the industrial 
movement, should themselves come under its control, and 
frame their policy in accordance with the desires of the 
Trade Unions. 

The question came up at Scarborough in this way. After 
the war the recognised need for common action led the 
Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress to make a 
close working agreement. They moved to common offices, 
and set up both a joint council representing the two wings and 
joint departments for research, publicity and international 
affairs. Two things have since caused some dissatisfaction 
on the Trade Union side with this arrangement. The first 
is the great growth of activity on the part of the 
General Council and the Congress; the second is the 
difficulty experienced by the Trade Unions in preserving 
full freedom of action while the Labour Government was 
in office; and the third is the divergence in international 
policy between the Labour Party, which belongs to the 
“right wing” Labour and Socialist International, and the 
General Council, which has been working for a “left wing” 
industrial movement in alliance with the Russian Trade 
Unions. All these factors influenced the General Council 
in its proposal to remove to separate offices of its own, and 
to set up its own independent departments for research, 
publicity and international affairs. 

The Trade Union leaders were, we believe, perfectly 
sincere when they said at Scarborough that they did not 
mean, in putting forward this policy, to bring about any 
“ split’ between the two wings of the movement, and that 
they fully recognised the need for close common action. 
Both sides do want common action; but each of them 
desires to be the dominant partner. Hitherto the joint 


work of the two bodies has been in effect chiefly controlled 
by the Labour Party. This did not become noticeable until 
the Labour Party moved to the right on its assumption of 
office, while the General Council executed a simultaneous 
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move to the left. But at that point the friction became 
real, though it is not even yet very severe. It will un- 
doubtedly involve a substantial reorganisation of the joint 
machinery if the two bodies are not to drift apart. 

Faced with the fact of this friction, this week’s Congress 
very wisely played for time. In effect, it urged upon the 
two governing bodies the need for coming to a friendly 
arrangement, and put off its decision in the hope of their 
doing so. But whether they will be able to do so depends 
in the long run on the degree in which their essential 
policies diverge or come together. If they are to work 
together closely, either the Labour Party must move to 
the left or the Trades Union Congress to the right. The 
Labour Party Conference next month will give an indication 
of tendencies on the political side; the remaining events 
at this week’s Trade Union Congress provide at least the 
basis for a guess at its future orientation. 

It is sometimes argued that the present leftward tendency 
of the Trade Unions is mainly accidental, and depends on 
a small group of leaders—Messrs. Swales, Purcell, Hicks, 
Cook, and a few others—who have swung the movement 
to the left against its will. There is no real basis for their 
view. Of course, no one suggests that the Trade Unions 
have gone solidly left, or that men like Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Clynes have now no influence on the industrial side. 
But on the whole the emergence of the “ left wing ” group 
of leaders at this time is due to the situation. They have 
not created the situation; it has created them. No amount 
of “left wing” leadership could have made the mining 
crisis, or caused the solid rallying of Trade Union opinion 
behind the miners. It was the industrial condition of the 
country that led to a state of affairs in which the entire 
working class felt its standard of living to be in jeopardy, 
and rallied instinctively behind the leaders who were 
prepared to give a militant lead. 

The “ left wing ” dominance in the Trade Unions depends, 
therefore, not on the particular group of men who have 
sprung into prominence of late, but on the continuance of 
the economic situation which has created their influence. 
It is precarious to this extent, and to this extent only. 
In other words, it depends on a state of affairs in which 
industrial conflict on a large scale is continually threatening. 

At Scarborough there has been no direct challenge to 
the “left wing” leadership of the General Council. The 
mining crisis made the Council safe for the year from any 
such challenge. The nearest approach to a conflict between 
the rival tendencies inside the Trade Unions arose over the 
proposal permanently to endow the General Council with the 
extraordinary powers which it assumed, by almost general 
consent, during the recent dispute. The postponement of 
any action along these lines has been represented in some 
quarters as a “ left wing” defeat. But this is hardly true. 
The General Council itself did not ask for the additional 
powers in question, probably knowing well enough that its 
ability to use them in a crisis would not be affected at all 
by any formal and constitutional grant. The “ left wing ”’ 
leaders in the Council made no attempt to get the powers 
granted; they were probably quite content with the 
authority given them to call a special Conference of Trade 
Union Executives in order to consider the question in all 
its bearings. 

But if the Scarborough Congress has furnished no real 
opportunity of testing the hold of the “left wing” leaders, 
this is in itself some indication that their hold is strong. It 
is indeed obvious that for the present it must be so. Bad 
trade and widespread unemployment are a standing menace 
to Trade Union rates and conditions. The Conservative 


Government does less than nothing to cure these ills; and 
the Labour Government, during its brief period of office, 
only illustrated its own difficulties in handling the situation. 


———< 


The Unions are therefore driven back on their own indus. 
trial resources, and, as the situation is unfavourable ty 
ordinary strikes in particular trades, are led to think in terms 
of general strikes and concerted action on a scale 
enough to discount such handicaps as the prevalence of 
unemployment and the equanimity with which Many 
employers would nowadays contemplate the compulso 
closing down of their works. This policy of the Trade 
Unions obviously has a close resemblance to the revoly. 
tionary strategy of the extreme left. But it is not the same; 
for the great mass of those who urge it have no thought of 
revolution in their minds, and using it only for quite limited 
ends, and above all for the maintenance of their standard of 
life. In certain circumstances this may become a revoly. 
tionary object. But it is not so, in any sense, to-day, 

Precisely, however, as there are serious dangers for the 
Labour Party in too exact a devotion to parliamentary 
precedents and expediences, so there is a grave danger for 
the Trade Unions of misusing, by bad leadership, the real 
impetus towards united action which has run of late through 
the whole movement. As we pointed out at the time, the 
success of Trade Union unity in the mining crisis depended 
on the use to which it was put. In so far as this week's 
Congress shows which way the wind is blowing, it shows that 
the fact is understood, and that the Unions, without de. 
parting from their “ left wing” policy, have no intention 
of pushing it far enough to the left to satisfy, say, Mr. 
Cook. For the present, the Trades Union Congress will 
remain well to the left of the Labour Party. But it will also 
stay a great deal further to the right of Communism, with 
which the opponents of Trade Unionism are eager to get it 
confused in the public mind. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 


JOHANNESBURG, August 5th, 1925. 


HE course of the unusually long session just ended 
makes it possible to take a general view of the 
state of South Africa under its new “ Pact” 
Government. The alliance of Nationalists and Labour is 
not so incongruous as it may seem, since though the Labour 
members may be English-speaking, yet few of them would 
be returned at all without the votes of workmen who are 
Nationalists before they are Labour, being Dutch rustics 
in the first generation of urbanisation. It is the cue of the 
Opposition to stress the “ socialistic ” trend of the Govem- 
ment programme, and to play on the fears of the Conservative 
Back Veld by representing the Cabinet as Labour-ridden. 
Labour no doubt has counted, and its influence has not made 
for economy in administration—the Wages Board Act & 
the most notable concession to Labour views and interests. 
But for the rest, the protective tariff is only too thoroughly 
non-party ; the Diamond Control Act may be anti-capitalist, 
but it is as much the fruit of the old Dutch antipathy to de 
Beers as of Labour ideas; and even the egregious Colour 
Bar Bill should be fathered on the Dutch-speaking rank and 
file, rather than on official Labour, for two or three Govert 
ment supporters openly opposed this measure and several 
others were obviously lukewarm about it. 

On the whole the truth would seem to be that South 
Africa has come under the control of those who represet! 
the interests of the less well-to-do, therefore anti-capitalist, 
section of the white population. But as most of our uw 
skilled work is done by natives, the new Government Party 
is hardly a Liberal Party, and either anti-native, or in 
to the fallacy that European economic distress can be c 
without any regard for native rights and interests; if not s 
native expense. Failing “ independence,” the distinetiv 
Nationalist contribution to current political thinking takes 
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the form of insistence on plans for an economically self- 
cntained South Africa. 

The first effect of the change may be regarded as beneficial. 
On the whole we have had a respite from high politics, for 
it is a great cry with the Government that its predecessors 
were neglectful of essential South African interests by 
reason of their Imperialist leanings ; and there is no doubt 
that purely local problems of reconstruction need all the 
sttention they can get. The responsibilities of office have 
borne fruit. On the Government side there are those who 
may be in danger of reviving racial feeling by an uncon- 
sidered zeal for the interests of Dutch (or Afrikaans), and 
there have been several hot debates on a circular by Mr. 
Roos, stiffening up bilingual requirements for promotion in 
the police force. There is reason to believe that the short- 
lived storm has had the effect of warning the Government of 
the danger of opening up old sores. For in the last week 
itwas announced that the Flag and Nationality Bill (giving 
the Cabinet power to fix the design of a national flag) was 
to be withdrawn and made the subject of negotiations 
with the Opposition, in the hope of arriving at an agreed 
gttlement. Similarly, the Government was pledged to 
deal with the Indian question, in other words with com- 
plaints from Natal and Transvaal of the “ menace” of 
Indian competition. Here also they have shown discretion, 
Dr. Malan satisfying himself with the formal introduction 
of a draft Bill, inviting criticism and suggestions, and 
hinting plainly that the matter is the subject of a direct 
eachange of views with the Government of India itself. 
The session has been notable also for a statement by the 
Prime Minister to the effect that in his opinion it would be 
a “disaster,” at this stage at least, for South Africa to 
break away from the Empire. 

Then there has been the visit of the Prince of Wales. 
Making every allowance for “ writing up” by the Press, 
this was undoubtedly a success. The Prince himself came 
vith credit through an absurdly long and formal programme, 
and all shades of opinion co-operated to make him welcome. 
In the Orange Free State he attended service in a Dutch 
Reformed Church, and thus, for the second time this year, 
English was used in churches where it has not been heard 
since before the Boer War—the first and equally notable 
oeasion being in connection with a Missionary Campaign, 
kd by Dr. Donald Fraser, for the rousing in Europeans of a 
sase of their responsibility towards the natives. 

One further gain seems to be that the accession to power 
ofa predominantly Dutch Government has done something 
to sublimate what leading South Africans have spoken of 
san “inferiority complex” on the part of our Dutch 
flows. Power has made them on the whole less touchy, 
and less resentful even of friendly criticism. There is now 
& good deal of frank discussion of political problems, 
whereas ever since the Jameson Raid political differences 
have been so acute as to form a sentimental bar in the way 
of friendly social intercourse. Thus old sores show signs 
of healing. It rests chiefly with the Government to hasten 
this healing process by a careful use of its power in truly 
tational, rather than in merely Nationalist interests. 

Unfortunately the Government handling of our major 
domestic problems gives less solid ground for optimism. 
However divided opinions may reasonably be about the 
tmedies to be applied, we should be more hopeful if either 

ermment or public opinion showed a clearer recognition 
of what the fundamentals of our highly complex problems 
wally are. On the one hand, so far as the white, and especi- 
ily the Dutch population is concerned, the root of the 
touble is a malaise of the agrarian system, such as many 
‘ountries have suffered at some stage in their history. 
Population has outgrown the old haphazard methods which 

when land was both cheap and abundant. The re- 


sult is a wholesale displacement of the older rural population 
and a great drift to the towns. The census shows that in 
fully half the area of the Union the rural population is 
steadily declining, and that of the dorps and of the few 
industrial areas correspondingly rising. 

On the other hand, our native policy has been consistent 
only in one particular, in putting economic pressure on the 
natives to induce them to abandon their kraals for labour 
service on farms and in industry. The process of dividing 
up the land for European farms has at the same time left 
the black man with far less in the way of “ reserves” than 
can support the natural increase of population, and many 
of the native areas are already grossly overcrowded—so 
that the surplus native males (latterly even females) from 
existing reserves can make a living only in the employment 
of European masters. Thus the wheel has come full circle. 
The natives are learning to choose the excitements of town 
life, at the same time that necessity compels them to find 
some such outlet ; and now at last Europeans begin to find 
that the native labour supply is excessive, and ruinous to 
the prospects of their own growing force of unskilled unem- 
ployed rustics. 

In these circumstances one thing needful would seem to 
be that we should take measures to check the depopulation 
of districts many of which even now support only two or 
three inhabitants to the square mile. There is reason to 
believe that the absence of a land tax or of any check on 
land speculation is leading to the growth of large estates, 
and the needless extrusion of the weaker man. But there is 
still no demand whatever in South Africa for a reform of 
the landed system. The urban Labour leaders do not know 
the facts, and so strong is the conservatism even of the 
dispossessed or landless class that Nationalists and Oppo- 
sition fall over one another in their eagerness to save the 
farmers from any possible inconveniences from new indus- 
trial measures like the Wages Board Act. 

The second obvious necessity, if competition of white 
and black is to be checked, is to relieve the unbearable 
pressure which is forcing natives (especially from the 
reserves) into the congested labour market. For it is not 
as if the almost chronic labour shortage of the past had 
served to raise native wages to a decent level. On the 
contrary, our farmers’ Parliament has seen to it that 
thousands of natives are virtually tied to the land by the 
conditions of their “labour-tenancy.” Farm wages are 
notoriously low, and native labour-tenants are commonly 
under-employed ; yet they are not free to carry their labour 
to the best market. One result is that the Rand mines 
still employ some 80,000 native labourers imported from 
Portuguese East Africa. Labour leaders point to this 
fact as a symptom of the incurable selfishness of the mine- 
owners ; but they fail to see how the concern of the farmers 
for their own labour supply is largely responsible, since it 
immobilises the farm natives (who are nearly half of the 
total native population). The inefficiently worked farms 
also help to keep native standards depressed. There is even 
such a thing as native unemployment, for not every native is 
either inclined or suited for work on the mines, and many 
have long experience, if not actual training in other occupa- 
tions. In addition to all this, white land hunger remains an 
insuperable obstacle to the demarcation of more adequate 
native reserves. 

But it cannot be said that the Government has shown any 
appreciation of these fundamentals of its problem. Their 
unfortunately long spell of Opposition makes them ready 
enough to see the shortcomings of their predecessors, but 
fills them also with a dangerous passion for mere expedients, 
rather than for solid thinking. Above all, the narrowly 
urban outlook of the Labour members reinforces the ten- 
dency of the Nationalists to think the problem soluble by 
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almost undivided attention to the fact of white unemploy- 
ment. White civilisation is in danger, they argue. Thou- 
sands of whites have failed on the land; they must be 
absorbed in “ industries.” Industries therefore must be 
“* fostered’; and so the piéce de résistance of the session 
(singularly ineffectively debated) is a new protective tariff. 
We must all cheerfully pay slightly more for the sake of 
industries and for the future of the white race. Yet the 
tariff is so highly “ scientific” that the cost of living will 
not really be raised; and the great staple industries, 
agriculture and mining, which depend for their life on 
cheap production, need have no fear. And if our infant 
industries abuse their protection, and overcharge us, is 
there not a Tariff Board which will bring into operation a 
“minimum ” rate and deprive the offenders of their power 
to harm us? 

For the present, till industries find their feet, the Govern- 
ment itself is setting a new standard by its policy of employ- 
ing on its railways and public services “civilised labour”’ ; 
and the Wages Board (in itself no doubt an excellent 
institution, except that farm labour is outside its sphere) will 
see that private employers conform to the civilised scale. 
At the same time, though there can be little doubt that the 
tariff must rather increase the cost of living, and that 
civilised labour will be expensive, Government expenditure 
is certainly not reduced, and a large new railway programme 
has to be paid for in next year’s Budget. 

White South Africa then is to learn to stand on its own 
feet and do all its own work—without the natives (who are 
yet part and parcel of our economic system). Natives, too, 
will pay more for their blankets (in the interests of South 
African industry); but the Wages Board will see that 
protected industries do not depend too exclusively on 
“cheap ” native labour. The Colour Bar Bill was to make 
assurance doubly sure and close the upper avenues, on the 
mines at least, to the small numbers of rising natives ; and 
for the rest, the natives will be provided for (or “ dealt 
with’’) by measures to be submitted to Parliament next 
year. 

Fortunately the Senate has saved the Government from 
its own extremists and at least delayed the Colour Bar. 
There is reason to hope that reflection over the recess may 
lead the Government to revise its thoughts and save it 
from the folly of exacerbating native opinion on the eve of 
its introduction of a considered native policy. The Union 
may yet come to see that not still heavier burdens, but rather 
a definite improvement of native conditions must accompany 
measures designed as a permanent cure for white unem- 
ployment; that industries will be swamped unless the 
drift of Europeans from the country is stopped; that a 
prosperous native population is the only promising outlet 
for the products of our industries; and that the white and 


black problems are inseparable parts of one whole. 
M. 


NOSES 


“ae | NHE girl who is the possessor of a large or unshapely 
nose ”—so begins a letter that has just caught 
my eye in a London newspaper—* understands 

the dread of stepping into a public vehicle and seeing her 

fellow-passengers’ glances of amusement.” The writer 
of the letter is clearly a girl who regards herself as the 
possessor of a large or unshapely nose, and she is here 
revealing one of the sorrows of her existence. You may 
think her enviable in having so few serious troubles as 
to find the possession of a large and unshapely nose worth 
writing to the papers about. But you would be wrong 
in thinking so. Great are the sorrows of the looking-glass 


from childhood up. There are some to whom even the 
looking-glass tells pleasant lies, but there are not many 


——— 


who have not at times, before resignation came with age, 
gazed with mournful and deploring eyes at the counterfeit 
of themselves in the mirror. No one—not even a small 
boy—likes to have it brought home to him that he js 
doomed to be ugly. Tolstoy confesses somewhere that 
as a child he used to weep as he looked in the mirror and 
saw how ugly he was. Not every boy is sensitive to the 
point of tears, but boys as well as girls have a secret vanity 
that makes them resent unfavourable comment on their 
personal appearance. Hans Andersen’s story, “‘ The Ugly 
Duckling,” probably owes a great deal of its popularity 
in the nursery to the fact that most children have moods 
in which they feel that they, too, are ugly ducklings, 
Certainly, two of the only three fights in which I engaged 
—a little reluctantly—at school had their origin in insults 
to the masculine personal appearance. One of them | 
fought—a losing battle—in defence of the shape of my 
own nose against an opprobrious epithet. I resented the 
epithet the more bitterly because I believed in my heart 
that it was true, and my nose might in the end have been 
a better shape if I had not tried to defend it. The second 
fight occurred one day when I in my turn played Thersites 
and attempted to find the mot juste for the complexion 
of a fellow schoolboy. It was a terrific battle in which 
I should quickly have made a dishonourable peace had 
there not been a ring of seniors around us inciting us with 
cries of “‘Go on, you’ve made his lip bleed!”’, “ Hit him 
a welt in the eye!” and other such appeals to the heroic 
in man. Luckily, my enemy had an elder sister—a gallant 
girl—who suddenly swooped down on us and carried him 
indoors before he had made an end of me. Nor is this 
the whole tale of the troubles that befel! me as a result 
of overweening masculine vanity. For one day, as I was 
going to school along a lonely road, I was set upon and 
knocked down at a street corner by a number of boys, 
one of whom declared that he had heard me calling him 
“ Porridge Face.”’ It was false. It may be that a friend 
of mine had called him “ Porridge Face,”” and that I had 
laughed goodnaturedly at the image. But I was never 
enough of a dare-devil to shout remarks about the appear- 
ance of people bigger than myself in the public street. 
I can still see the fat and freckled face of that large boy 
as he stood over me and shook his fist close to my nose, 
declaring bitterly, ‘‘ You did. You're a liar, you know 
you did.” It was excessively unpleasant. 

All this convinces me that vanity is a great deal com- 
moner in the male as well as in the female sex than is 
generally supposed. And ever since my encounter with 
the boy who objected to being called “ Porridge Face,” I 
have wished that human beings could resign themselves 
more easily to the almost universal accident of partial 
ugliness. Most of the people who think themselves ugly 
are no uglier than their neighbours. At a guess, I should 
say that the lady who writes to the papers about the mis- 
fortune of possessing a large or unshapely nose would 
pass unnoticed along Oxford Street, with never a smile 
from a fellow creature with a sense of humour to depress 
her. How seldom in the streets of London do we see 4 
nose the mere sight of which makes us want to laugh ' 
Most of the funny noses are not in real life but in literature. 
If you wish to enjoy the excitement of noses, it is no use 
mixing with your fellow creatures: you must read Shake- 
speare and Sterne and Rostand. For some peculiar 
reason, men of humour have always taken pleasure 1 
imagining a nose larger or unshapelier than any nose that 
ever existed, and inviting us to laugh at it. Even im the 
East they have a story about a man who had such am 
enormous nose that his friends, on meeting him, used to 
ask, “‘How are you both?” It ought to be possible, 
I think, to compile an Anthology of Noses, tracing the 
tragic and the comic career of the nose through the world’s 
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literature. 
contributed a lively chapter on the subject to the Cornhill. 
What a different balance of the serious and the comic you 
would find in an Anthology of Noses and in an Anthology 
of Eyes! Eyes in literature are comparatively seldom 
comic: noses in literature are comparatively seldom 
serious. Eyes are spoken of tenderly even in music-hall 
songs; but I do not think I have ever heard a sentimental 
reference to a nose in a music-hall song. Rather you are 
likely to hear some such vulgar couplet as: 
Where did you get that boko, uncle ? 
Is it a nose or a big carbuncle ? 

—a sad come-down from “‘ Two eyes of blue” and all the 
oculist school of poetry. Even Coleridge became comic 
when he attempted to write the poetry of the nose. And, 
after him, we had the Dong with the luminous nose in 
Lear. Then, later on, we had the moving “Song of 
Quoodle,” in which the inefficiency of the human nose is 
mocked at by a dog: 

And Quoodle here discloses 

All things that Quoodle can, 

They haven't got no noses, 

And goodness only knowses 

The Noselessness of Man. 

But, even when the nose is written of seriously in literature, 
ithas a way of turning comic against the poet’s will like the 
lady’s nose which is compared in the Song of Solomon to 
“the tower of Lebanon, which looketh toward Damascus.” 
Eyes, cheeks, mouth, neck and ears all provide the poet 
with an abundance of similes, but how difficult the poets 
apparently find it to address their raptures to a nose ! 

Yet, if we are to believe the wise, the nose has played 
a serious enough part in the history of the world. There 
is Pascal’s famous saying, for example, that, if Cleopatra’s 
nose had been shorter, the whole face of the world would 
have been changed. Other physiognomists have held that, 
if the noses of the Romans had been shorter, they would 
never have succeeded in building the Roman Empire. 
Did not George Meredith in our own age attribute the 
Boer War to the lean, adventurous nose of Joseph Chamber- 
lin? Perhaps it was because he agreed with the Mere- 
dithian reading of the features that Napoleon was influenced 
in his choice of lieutenants by the length of their noses. 
Iremember many years ago hearing a man say that he had 
lst faith in Lord Salisbury as a statesman principally 
owing to the insufficiency of Lord Salisbury’s nose. In 
spite of the influence of the nose in great affairs, however, 
it seems as incapable as whiskers of playing a serious part 
in literature. The only authors who take it seriously 
are the authors of medical books, and they, for the most 
part, seem to regard it merely as something upon which 
to operate. Yet it must be admitted that man has the 
handsomest nose of any of the animals. If he feels self- 
conscious as he enters a bus, imagining that the eyes of 
every passenger are on his large and unshapely nose, 
let him bless his stars that he is not a tapir or an elephant. 
And let him also console himself with the reflection that 
his hose probably seems at least three times as large to 
himself as it seems to anybody else. It is a melancholy 
thought that there are thousands of human beings working 

Ives into perpetual misery over the possession of 
hoses that most of us would not think worth a second glance. 
That such people exist we may be sure, for otherwise it 
would not have paid an inventor to advertise those instru- 
ments that are supposed to change the shape of your nose 
Yhile you sleep. And in recent years we have heard of 
‘erations for the remodelling of noses. I once knew a 

t who had the nose of a prize-fighter and who had it 
tmodelled after the Greek pattern in order to inspire 
‘onfidence in his patients. But even he, I fancy, was 
oo sensitive. We have accepted Socrates as the wisest 





Mr. Robert Bell, if I remember right, once 


man of Europe in spite of the shape of his nose, and a man 
of science inspires none the less confidence because of a 
misshapen feature. As for dreading to step into a public 
vehicle on account of the shape or the size of one’s nose, 
the public, though it is easily amused by the mention of a 
nose in a music-hall, is not, so far as I have observed, 
easily amused by the sight of a nose in a "bus. Bardolph 
himself, were he alive to-day, could ride in a bus from end 
to end of London without exciting comment, and I doubt 
if Cyrano de Bergerac would excite the wit of a single 
street-urchin as he walked along these indifferent pave- 
ments. Y. ¥. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IGNORANCE 


OF SCIENTISTS 


HE reports of the recent meeting of the British 
Association have left at least one interested 


student of science-in-general with a strong, if 
paradoxical, impression that modern “ Science” is not so 
agnostic as it ought to be. I am not referring, of course, 
to mere personal eccentricities, such as Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
confident assertions concerning the nature and prospects 
of the soul of man. My impression is based upon a perusal 
of the official report* of the fourteen Presidential Addresses 
delivered in the various Sections. The fact which seems 
to emerge is that in the most important branches of human 
knowledge which it professes to explore Science is standing 
still. Under a mass of new material secured by the most 
patient and able research it seeks to conceal its fundamental 
ignorance of the nature of the universe. It is not, of course, 
to be blamed for its ignorance ; it can be blamed, if at all, 
only for its failure to admit and face that ignorance. It 
consoles itself with easy assumptions to which it clings, 
such as that “ progress” is real, that the earth is growing 
colder, that Darwin has explained in principle, if not in 
detail, the physical origin of man. 

The achievements of Science during the past few decades 
have, of course, been most spectacular. Electric light 
and power, aeroplanes, spectro-analysis, wireless telephony, 
bacteriology, the invention of lethal gases and new alloys, 
the systematic investigation of the fauna and flora of the 
earth—in all these and many other directions Science has 
made rapid progress; but its achievement is little more 
than a routine development of principles which were 
known to our grandfathers. In two directions only can 
it be said that new principles have emerged or are beginning 
toemerge. One of these is the investigation of the functions 
of the endocrine glands, the other is the investigation of the 
structure of the atom, with which the epoch-making 
generalisation of Einstein is closely associated. The study 
of glandular secretions is still in its infancy, and no great 
discovery has yet been made in this connection comparable 
to the work of Einstein on mathematical physics. It is a 
field of great promise. But for the present we must 
surely say that the general theory of Relativity represents 
almost the only great advance—of principle—achieved by 
Science during the lifetimes of most of us. 

““What of it?” the reader may ask. “Science cannot 
for ever go on discovering new principles. It is bound to 
continue its work upon the correct principles which it has 
discovered in the past.” But are they correct? That is 
the whole point. For centuries Science assumed that the 
principles enunciated by Newton were correct. And 
to-day it seems to assume too readily that the Darwinian 
hypothesis is correct. Biology still lacks its Einstein. 

This is a crucial instance of the point which I am endea- 





* Addresses delivered at the Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 1925. British Association, Burlington 
House, W. 6s. 
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vouring to enforce. My complaint, or criticism, is not 
that the Darwinian hypothesis has not been upset, but that 
the majority of biologists have ceased to regard it as a 
hypothesis and tend to treat it as a fundamental dogma. 
This, of course, they would deny, and their denial might be 
justified by reference to various investigations which have 
been undertaken during the present century; but the 
fact remains that they do not as a matter of habit maintain 
an open mind on the question; they remain intellectually 
loyal disciples of the great master. 

And it cannot be denied that their loyalty has very much 
justification ; for Darwin, like Newton, was indeed a great 
master, who never forgot the conditions and limitations 
of his own theory, and who might, if he were alive to-day, 
be the foremost amongst the doubters of its adequacy. 
His disciples have moreover this further excuse: that 
the theory of Natural Selection is manifestly true in itself. 
Some such “ selection,” that is to say, must have taken 
place—the fit must have had more descendants than the 
unfit. The question is not whether the process of Natural 
Selection has occurred and is occurring, but whether it has 
been of critical importance in the evolution of species. 
Darwin explained, or purported to explain, how favourable 
variations might be “selected” by a perfectly natural 
process, but he was unable—and acknowledged his inability 
—to explain how and why such variations occurred. His 
theory can be applied satisfactorily enough to small con- 
tinuous changes of structure, but it cannot explain dis- 
continuities. It explains how the specially “ unfit” may 
be eliminated or even how a given race may, for example, 
acquire exceptional stature, but it does not explain how the 
specially “ fit ” come into existence. It offers no plausible 
explanation at all, for instance, of the evolution of such an 
organ as the eye. Either the eye sprang into existence in a 
more or less complete form or it was evolved by infinitesimal 
variations which were duly “selected.” The latter hypo- 
thesis is incredible, because it is impossible to conceive of 
the first tiny change—the development, say, of a peculiarly 
sensitive patch of skin or tissue—having any “ survival 
value.” We are therefore driven back upon the first 
hypothesis and from that to the fundamental problem of 
biology, which is why and how eyes—or noses for that 
matter—ever came into existence. If we decline to dismiss 
the problem as insoluble we are forced to postulate the 
existence of some creative force of which Science at present 
knows nothing. 

Many of the abler biologists of to-day are beginning to 
recognise the importance of this difficulty and the necessity 
of assuming (in the words of the President of the Geological 
Section) some “‘ marvellous event due to certain conditions 
which have never since been duplicated.” But surely any 
such assumption reduces the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of species to nothing, or very nearly to nothing. 
Obviously the fundamental factors of evolution are the 
** marvellous events” which gave Natural Selection some 
material to work upon. What is more, we have no 
evidence that that work has been of substantial importance. 
If, indeed, we were to carry our scepticism of the Darwinian 
hypothesis further still and to assert that between each 
‘“‘marvellous event” there has been a tendency not 
towards progress but towards progressive degeneration— 
only slightly hindered by Natural Selection—there are no 
facts known to Science by which our assertion could be 
disproved. Not only has Science no knowledge of the 
occurrence of any important “ mutation” in the animal 
or vegetable world, but it has no evidence of the progressive 
improvement within historical time of any human organ or 
faculty. The human brain has certainly not been improved 
since the days of Plato and Aristotle—whose age offers also 
examples not only of intellectual but of esthetic and physical 
achievements which have never been surpassed. We have 


evidence only of a purely mechanical progress. Of bio. 
logical progress there is no evidence at all. The biologists 
of course formally admit this, but they do not seem willj 
to face the consequences of the admission. For the chief 
corollary of the admission is that in fact they know nothing 
whatever of the origin either of man or of any other living 
organism. They have no solid grounds even for disputing 
the substantial accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis, ]t 
may be that the beliefs of the benighted legislators of 
Tennessee are no further from the truth than those of the 
ablest members of the British Association. 

Another assumption, still more universally accepted in 
scientific circles, is that the earth and moon—and the sun 
and planets too for that matter—are cooling, and therefore 
dying, bodies. For this assumption there is no firm basis 
whatever. The “temperature gradient”? of the earth 
may be explained in a dozen ways. No actual measure. 
ments of progressive change are possible. If there have been 
““ marvellous events”’ in biology why not in cosmogony? 
If we were to assert—and this has been asserted—that the 
earth and moon are growing not cooler but hotter, and that 
the latter may presently be expected to develop an organic 
life of its own, the whole British Association could not 
adduce a single fact which would unquestionably refute our 
theory. Science can study the universe only upon a certain 
scale; its “laws” do not necessarily hold good on other 
scales, higher or lower—just as Newton’s laws, though 
applicable to all ordinary phenomena, have been found not 
to hold good either on the astronomical scale or the scale 
of the atom. Moreover, there is always the possibility— 
might we not almost say the necessity ?—of “ marvellous 
events.” 

Such considerations as these have a very practical as 
well as a philosophical importance. When Science takes 
anything for granted it stultifies itself, and it seems at 
present to be taking much too much for granted. It also 
tends inevitably to pursue too exclusively lines of investi- 
gation which seem to lead to concrete results. The develop- 
ment of modern bacteriology is an obvious case in point. It 
is analogous to that of the Darwinian biologists. The 
Darwinians tell us that species originate by the selection 
of “ natural” variations or mutations, but they tell us 
nothing at all about the origin of the said mutations— 
which is not only the most interesting but obviously the 
most important problem. The bacteriologists tell us that 
pneumonia is caused by a microscopic organism called the 
pneumococcus, and they are willing to show it to us through 
microscopes ; but they do not attempt to offer us any 
explanation whatever of the fact that while nearly all of 
us harbour pneumococci in our throats throughout our 
lives, only a very few of us ever suffer from pneumonia. 
Bacteriology is so interesting that it has absorbed energies 
which might far more valuably have been spent in the 
investigation of the nature of the resisting powers of the 
human organism. That question, however, is at. 
being tackled—for it is almost certainly closely associated 
with the problem of the endocrine glands. 

In such a discussion of “‘ modern science ” it is, perhaps, 
easy to be hypercritical and to demand impossible results ; 
but I have certainly no intention of doing that. I wish 
only to suggest that scientific workers tend too easily to 
lose their sense of proportion. In their anxiety to pursue 
and to develop established theories they sometimes over 
look fundamentals and thus ignore the work which woul 
be most valuable both to the world and to Science 
itself. They do not see the wood for the trees. They 
discover the pneumococcus and ignore the problem. of 
pneumonia; they observe and record, with infinite fidelity, 
such changes as may be bound to occur—naturally o 
artificially—in organic life, but they ignore the funda- 
mental problems of organic life. They do not sufficiently 
acknowledge their vast ignorance—of which, if they 
recognised it more frankly, they would have no reason to 
be ashamed. RHOBET 
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Correspondence 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMan. 

Sm,—May I assure Mr. Y. C. Li, in reference to his letter pub- 
lished by you on August 20th, that it was far from my purpose 
to “attack his statements” ? My desire was to show how much 
there is, if we make a complete review of the position in relation 
to employment of child workers in Shanghai, to draw forth the 
ynited Chinese and foreign action for their protection that was 
so firmly supported by the Municipal Council in 1923-1925. 
Also to show how great the need is for the continuance of that 
co-operation, until the Internationally approved standards 
pecome the rule in the factories, and the Chinese Government is 
able to develop administration of factory law. China is certain 
eventually to bring fine and instructive new points into the 
common stock of the nations in that field of endeavour. 

I believe myself, with the aid of personal observations made 
at the invitation of both Chinese and foreigners, that the 

he quotes from the Appendix of the Child Labour Report 
are not complete nor accurate enough to support the inferences 
he draws from them. Both his views and mine, however, are 
subject to correction by real statistics when we can get them, 
and by the facts behind all figures. 

China, entering on the pathway of industrialised production, 
is subject as all industrialised countries are to the need of 
international co-operation for attaining the well-being of her 
workers. ‘“‘The maintenance of labour standards in any one 
country comes sooner or later to depend upon their extension in 
some measure to all.” Therefore, any co-operation is valuable 
for all.— Yours, etc., ADELAIDE M, ANDERSON. 


THE PASSING OF THE PIANOFORTE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—May a musical amateur in the double sense, a “ half- 
trained person who plays badly,”’ and who yet has “ learned to 
listen to music with true discrimination and enjoyment,” offer 
aword on Mr. Turner’s gleeful paean over the ** Passing of the 
Pianoforte”’? Mr. Turner extols, and rightly extols, the 
virtues of the gramophone and the “ wireless.” I should like 
to ask whether he has considered in connection with the passing 
of the pianoforte the effect of the coming of the pianola. 

Much of the world’s best music has been written for the piano, 
and can only be heard to advantage on the piano, but lack of 
time (and money) prevents one from listening to the few Busonis 
and Paderewskis in the flesh and neither the gramophone nor 
the wireless are entirely satisfactory substitutes. I do not 
desire to disparage either, but the gramophone while excellent 
for reproducing, say, a string quartet, is, to my way of thinking 
far from good in reproducing a piano solo ; while with the wire- 
less—other considerations apart—one has to accept what one 
is given, and the choice of the B.B.C. is not as a rule my choice. 

With the pianola, on the other hand, I find that after some 
little practice (and practice, preferably with the score before one, 
is necessary) I can get at will a version of, say, the Waldstein 
Sonata or a Bach Prelude which is at any rate sufficient for 
“daily food”? and which compares not unfavourably with many 
performances by professional pianists. Further—and this 
distinguishes the pianola from both gramophone and wireless— 
the performer has the agreeable sensation that he is to some 
extent producing his own effects! 

May it not be then, that with the passing of the pianoforte 
together with the half-trained badly playing amateur, we may 
have, as I believe is happening in the United States, a pretty 
general replacing by the player piano? I think it is at any rate 
4 possibility.— Yours, etc., E. D. 

81 Pond Street, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


To the Editor of Tar. New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Your music critic in his article appearing on August 
29, hits some of us very hard. I must confess to being an 
amateur of the kind he finds undesirable, that is, I am half- 

and play the piano badly. Moreover, I enjoy doing it 
and prefer it to hearing the gramophone. 

Is not Mr. Turner's position really that he prefers a connoisseur 
‘oan amateur? The latter réle is an active not a passive one 
or we should have amateur footballers spending their time 
Watching professionals and amateur gardeners sitting in rows 
*ppreciating the work of an expert. 


If Mr. Turner really wishes to encourage the modern tendency 
to sit still and admire while a few professionals provide our art 
and sport, I am sure he is wrong. He should strive to increase 
the number of active amateurs as without these there will soon 
be a shortage of professionals and of audiences for them. We 
are told that England has a noble musical past from which we 
have declined, but we also understand that in those days the 
amateur flourished. In fact, our decline probably coincides with 
the rise of the professional. 

In any case musicians must grow up somewhere, and they need 
not be born of musical parents. We may assume therefore, that 
some sort of musical instrument in the home, if accessible to 
their fingers, may help in developing their powers. No gramo- 
phone or listening-in set could bring to a youngster the idea that 
he could play if trained. As soon as a child enjoys playing he is 
an amateur and possibly an embryo professional. 

An analogous suggestion to that implied by Mr. Turner’s 
article would be to improve pictorial art and the position of 
professional artists by crowding our homes with pictures while 
banishing paper, pencils, brushes and anything else which a 
child or any half-trained adult could use for drawing badly. 

My main point is that it is better for half-trained people to 
draw, sing, or play badly, rather than that they should have all 
these things done for them. A man’s life is more than meat and 
raiment and he should as far as he can not only eat his own meals, 
but make his own music. We can quite imagine that pro- 
fessionals, whether musicians or footballers, do not believe this, 
but the professionals are in a minority, and we amateurs (not 
connoisseurs) hold that our survival is a sign of health and that 
our elimination would be a disaster.—Yours, etc., 

H. Maurice PALMER. 

Glenville, Church Road, Roby, nr. Liverpool. 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—It seems to me that Mr. Turner, in his article on “ The 
Passing of the Pianoforte,” shares the fallacy of our times in 
considering the production the all-important thing and not the 
soul of the producer. Any creative activity, and the acquiring 
of a faculty is such, is the food and life of the soul, and our age 
is dying for lack of these things. Surely the doing of anything 
is the essential thing for the soul and not what is done. Such 
a great educationist as Sanderson of Oundle spent his life 
illustrating and teaching that. Now we must have our sports 
played for us, our clothes and everything we use turned out in 
specialised and standardised parts, even our thoughts thought 
for us. In addition to that we must now hand over our music to 
specialists and experts, and then wonder why this age crucifies 
all that is best and most gentle in it. I contend that there is 
more life and growth for the soul of even a bad piano-player than 
there is for one who does nothing but listen, and never attempts 
to develop his own musical faculties. Every time a composition 
is played it becomes a creative expression of the player, and it is 
better to create badly than not at all. In any case need even a 
bad instrument player be a bad listener? On the contrary the 
player makes the best listener. 

We are developing a generation that can do nothing for itself, 
and in the ensuing atrophy of soul will destroy the few musicians 
left, if Mr. Turner’s idea is true.—Yours, etc., F. E. Hutson. 

130 Hyde Park Road, Leeds. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—At the end of an extremely interesting and able article 
in the current number of The New Statesman, the writer signing 
himself S.K.R. makes the statement that ** American publishing 
houses and University Presses do not select. They pour out 
continuously and inordinately, and, in consequence, the American 
writer of merit suffers neglect, for he has to be discovered and 
dug out of the mountain of rubbish.” 

S.K.R. does injustice to a number of American houses of high 
standing, who certainly do select and do not “ pour out con- 
tinuously and inordinately.” One needs only cite amongst 
others such houses as Houghton Mifflin Co., Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, Henry Holt, Harcourt Brace & Co. I doubt whether, 
considering the comparative number of readers in America and 
in England, the writer’s stricture does not apply equally to this 
country, where there certainly exist also publishing houses which 
do “ pour out continuously and inordinately’ and “do not 
select.” 

The stricture of S.K.R. with regard to University Presses is 
more just, but it is to be doubted whether, if the funds available 
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to the English University Presses (and there are some half a 

dozen of them to-day) were greater in amount, the question of 

selection would not be as difficult as it is to the American Univer- 

sity Presses.—Yours, etc., W. M. MerepITH. 
September 8th. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Will you allow me a word of comment on the article on 
the above subject appearing in your issue of the 29th ult. ? 

The writer of the article is quite mistaken when he says that 
the National Council of Labour Colleges does not conduct 
Courses beyond a “* quite elementary standard,” and has nothing 
comparable to the Tutorial Courses and other forms of advanced 
work undertaken by the W.E.A. As a matter of fact, in the 
main centres special classes are run for the training of tutors, and, 
in addition to that, the residential Labour College, which is 
part of the N.C.L.C., provides a two-years’ Training Course. 
Most of the students who go to that College have already been 
to local classes. 

The article states that in actual teaching experience it is, on 
the whole, the W.E.A. standpoint that wins, ** as most of the 
students do not want to be told what to think.”’ It is a favourite 
device of W.E.A. supporters to describe the N.C.L.C. as an 
organisation which thrusts certain “ doctrines,” willy-nilly, 
down the throats of its students, who are, we are asked to believe, 
unresisting victims of the process ! 

This, of course, is sheer nonsense. As incontrovertible 
evidence that the W.E.A. standpoint does not win, but loses, 
we have the fact that, although it is the older body, it and 
Ruskin College combined have only about nine Trade Union 
Educational Schemes affecting a membership of about 600,000, 
while the N.C.L.C. has twenty-six Educational Schemes affecting 
a membership of 1,700,000. 

Personally, I see no reason whatever why the work done by the 
W.E.A. should not be done by the Education Authorities. The 
educational policy of both is practically the same in its funda- 
mentals, and the lecturers employed are generally of the same 
type.—Yours, etc., J. P. M. Mirxar, 

Gen. Sec., National Council of Labour Colleges. 

62 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

September 2nd. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will permit me to correct 
a statement which crept into your article on “ Cross Roads in 
Adult Education.” 

You express the principle of the W.E.A. as being “‘ that 
it is not the business of an educational body to instil any 
particular doctrine into its students. The aim of education, 
it holds, is to encourage and equip men and women to think 
for themselves, and make up their own minds.” You proceed 
to state that: ‘This view has been challenged from both 
sides. On the one hand, such bodies as the Nationa] Alliance 
of Employers and Employed have started classes designed to 
inculcate ‘sound economics’ and further ‘industrial harmony,’ ” 
etc. I do not know what other bodies you had in mind when 
referring to this group, in any case there is none other asso- 
ciated in any way with the National Alliance which is an 
organisation recognised by the Board of Education as an 
approved association for adult education. The principle 
ascribed to the W.E.A. is fundamental to the National Alliance 
and its only “ challenge” is to so-called educational bodies 
whose chief concern is “ propaganda”’ from one side or the 
other. It is impossible to devise a perfect safeguard against 
biased teaching, but the Alliance method of controlling all 
classes by joint committees of employers and Trade Union 
representatives sitting in equal numbers has, by experience, 
proved satisfactory. 

Outside its educational activities the National Alliance 
exists to further ‘‘ industrial harmony,” but this aspect of 
its work is in no way forced into the syllabuses, nor has any 
lecturer ever received instructions in regard to it. 

There are different opinions relating to the effect that educa- 
tion has upon economic and industrial opinions, but rightly 
or wrongly the National Alliance is convinced that the ignorance 
of its citizens is the greatest possible menace to any community 
and, to use your own words, “a hundred thousand adult 
citizens who have been trained to think are a possession which 
no community can afford to despise.”’—yYours, etc., 

E. F, LEICESTER, 
General Secretary, National Industrial Alliance, 





THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTatTesMAN. 

Str,—Some time ago you kindly printed a letter of mine 
about the high-handed proceedings of the Southern Railway 
at Tonbridge Station, and I am glad to say that they subse- 
quently mended their ways. On the other hand the general 
condition of the railway seems to go from bad to worse. 

On Sunday night August 23rd, a friend and myself could fing 
no seat on the train from Hayward’s Heath to London, and 
although we had first-class tickets were refused admittance to 
the guard’s van, into which we had to make a forcible entry. The 
most discreditable part of the business, however, is that although 
I wrote to the Manager on August 24th, I have not yet, even at 
this time, succeeded in obtaining any apology or explanation 
of this extraordinary state of things from him.—Yours, ete., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 


GREATNESS IN POETRY 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—May I through you congratulate my friend Mr. Lucas 
on the progress he has made during the past twelve months? Ip 
your issue of August 16th, 1924, he wrote: “If Professor 
Campbell maintains that the greatest poetry has a nobility about 
it, well and good; ... but even here I could well spare the 
word ‘ morality.’ *’ Last week he writes: ‘* When we speak of 
poetry as great, we do seem to feel some ethical shadow at the 
back of our minds ....‘Art and morality!’ some will 
exclaim in horror, Yet it is so. The divorce between ethics 
and aesthetics, pronounced so often, cannot be permanently 
maintained. The mistake in the past has been that too much 
has been thought about moralising beauty, too little about 
beautifying morality.” True, and well said; but even here I 
could well spare the phrase “ethical shadow.”’ Ethics, being a 
science, has nothing to do with the matter; morality is an 
instinct, one of the three or four to which the highest poetry 
makes a combined appeal.—yYours, etc., 

September 7th. ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 


MAJOR SHEPPARD'S CASE 


To the Editor of Take NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your readers are by now probably not much concerned 
about the above case, but some of them, like myself, were, I 
imagine, struck by the strange inadequacy (and the literary 
demerits) of the Home Secretary’s letter to Mr. Rawlinson in 
reply to the latter’s Report. Sir Wm. Joynson-Hicks quotes 
Art. 24 of the “General Orders”—viz.: “124. Every person 
arrested by police on suspicion, and remaining for a longer or 
shorter time in police custody, should be allowed immediate 
and ample facilities for communication with friends or legal 
advisers.” 

It was in evidence that this order was consistently, flagrantly 
and defiantly violated by the police. Yet the Home Secretary's 
conclusion is that he is satisfied “* that there is no justification for 
any serious mistrust of the attitude or practice of the police in 
the discharge of their very difficult duties.’”” Such mistrust is 
just what many of us felt before, and our doubts were confirmed 
by the revelations of the case in question. In his anxiety to 
whitewash the police, the Home Secretary thinks it necessary to 
remind Mr. Rawlinson that the “ cause of Major Sheppard's 
arrest was the mistake of Miss Dennistoun.”” We all know that. 
And what is meant by saying “the case is quite an exceptional 
one”? Of course it was. Many of us leave our clubs to walk 
home after dinner, and do so without having to stop at Vine 
Street en route. But the irregularities of the police which the 
case disclosed were not exceptional. All the evidence went to 
show that they constituted the general practice. ; 

What was really exceptional about the case is that Major 
Sheppard has the good fortune to be an officer and a gentleman, 
with friends in high place who stood by him. But for that, 
nothing would ever have been heard of the matter.—Yours, ete. 

September 2nd, 1925. C.R 


PREVENTABLE WASTE IN FARM LAND 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—In connection with the article which appeared in you! 
issue of August 29th last, it might interest your readers to know 
what is being done by foreign Governments, in at least two 


the ** cases of preventable waste.” ol 
Warble Fly in Denmark: The treatment by hypoderma 
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has been made compulsory. It is stated officially that during 
1924 1,781,059 head of cattle were examined ; 527,193 found to 
be affected and successfully treated. 

Liver Fluke in Bavaria : Professor Marek’s Danistol treatment 
was made compulsory early in 1925. From a circular issued by 
the manufacturers I gather that the Bavarian Ministry wrote 
on July 3rd last: “ The 3,800 kilos (sufficient for the treatment 
of 1} million animals) supplied between February 6th and 
April 22nd, 1925, rendered it possible to combat, with full 
success, the Liver Fluke epidemic which had broken out and 
which was threatening the partial annihilation of the sheep and 
cattle stocks of the country.” 

I believe both remedies to be well known to the British 
Ministry of Agriculture. As a matter of fact, I know that the 
Ministry have approved Danistol as an absolute specific. I 
should be greatly surprised if the coming autumn and winter 
were not to witness an even greater outbreak of “ Liver Fluke” 
than the past year.—Yours, etc., 

Rosert R. CALBuRN. 

Effingham Manor, near Dorking. 

September 2nd, 1925. 


Miscellany 
THE MYSTERY 
OF THE PROMENADES 


ET me say at once that the mystery of the 
Promenades is not the sort of mystery that 
the police or the writers of detective stories 
would be interested in; it is just a plain ordin- 

ary intellectual mystery, the mystery of what becomes 
of the new good music that is composed, and if there is 
no good music composed then the mystery is why there 
should be produced in this country every year a certain 
amount of good literature and good painting, but 
apparently no good music. Actually the Promenades 
offer the young composer an opportunity such as the 
young dramatist, for example, never has. For here 
we have a thoroughly professional and competent 
orchestra under an able and experienced musician, 
Sir Henry Wood, performing new works on exactly the 
same footing as the symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms. Whereas the young dramatist gets no opening 
at all in the professional theatre, and has to rely upon 
the efforts of private clubs and societies to produce 
his work on Sundays, under all sorts of difficulties, 
not the least of which is the difficulty of getting suitable 
actors who are able and willing to give their time without 
payment. 

Every year Sir Henry Wood performs a large number 
of new British compositions as well as new work from 
abroad, but in all the years that I have regularly 
attended the Promenades I have never heard a new 
English work of any outstanding merit played for the 
first time at these concerts, That is not only surprising, 
itis shocking ; for in that period an immense quantity of 
new music has been played, music that cost a great 
deal of effort—in the copying! If it were not music 
but literature that was in question I would have an 
explanation to offer that would solve the mystery to 
the satisfaction of most people. Ask any editor of 
any journal or review of reputation and he will tell you 
that among all the piles of unsolicited manuscript that 
urive regularly by every post there is hardly ever 
anything that is of the slightest use. In all our intellec- 

reviews you will find the same names appearing 

oer and over again. Do you think perhaps that the 
tditors of these reviews like those names? I assure 


you they hate them. They have seen them so often, 
they know them so well, they have in many cases even 
met them personally, and they are sick to death of them. 
t is the undying hope or, more accurately, the 
: y cherished illusion that one day among those 
of manuscript they will discover an unknown 
Conrad, 


Kipling, Wells, Arnold Bennett, Lytton 





Strachey, Aldous Huxley, etc. that sustains these 
harassed editors in the monotony of their existence. 
But it is, as I say, an illusion which sustains them, 
for the great unknown never turns up, and they are 
forced back again upon their old familiar contributors, 
into whose coffins they would rush with enthusiasm to 
knock a few nails—if only they could fill up their papers 
without them, 

But is it possible that there is really nobody else? 
And where, indeed, did the present gang of ancient 
and accepted acrobats come from? Well, they arrived 
slowly one by one, so slowly that their presence wasn’t 
noticed until everybody knew them and had taken them 
for granted. And when we reflect a little on that fact 
we are suddenly illuminated. The newcomer comes so 
slowly that he is not perceived until he is already an 
old hand. But why does he arrive so slowly? The 
answer to that question solves the problem. He 
arrives slowly in proportion to this originality. The 
average editor is not really looking for new talent, he 
thinks he is but he is actually looking out for good 
copies of old masters. He is looking for a new Arnold 
Bennett or a new H. G. Wells or a new Joseph Conrad, 
not for the truly new man whose name will be unimagin- 
able and whose manuscript will be unrecognisable. 

When I first realized this fact I suddenly understood 
why the new compositions played by Sir Henry Wood 
at the Promenades always reminded me of Wagner or 
Strauss, or Brahms, or Elgar or Debussy. That is 
exactly what those who select these compositions must 
be looking for. They have certain standards in their 
minds, certain ideas as to what constitutes good music, 
and, very properly, as good music is to them the music 
of the great masters they are on the look out for more 
music like that of the great masters. But having 
grown very familiar with the older classics and having 
even become a little bored perhaps with the originals, 
they are naturally not looking for music like the music 
of Beethoven, or of Mozart, or of Schubert, or of Handel; 
they are looking for music like the newer music that 
gave them the big authentic thrills of their wsthetic 
maturity; so, therefore, we have these countless imita- 
tions of Wagner, Strauss, Scriabin and Debussy picked 
out and played as original compositions, “ first perform- 
ance in aan 

But every now and then a suspicion that all this is 
really very dull breaks in upon their minds, In a 
terrible flurry they rush about seeking for something 
that is really new, so new and so original that nobody 
can say it is like anything at all. In the midst of a wild 
frenzy of cacophony Sir Henry Wood and his seventy 
odd musicians toi] laboriously at their desks, while 
Mr. Robert Newman frowns approvingly from his seat 
in the Grand Circle. When the din is over, in a roar of 
enthusiasm Sir Henry Wood mops the sweat off his 
brow, completely unperturbed by the applause, since 
it has just a few minutes before been lavished with 
exactly equal passion on a Puccini aria. 

It would be no wonder then if between these two 
extremes, the merely imitation music (often of great 
technical competence), and the merely new music, 
any truly original and genuinely individual composition, 
went undetected and unplayed. It always has been 
so and it always will be so. On general principles, 
therefore, we might conclude that in spite of the 
barrenness of the Promenades in the way of good new 
English music, some good music is being composed in 
England. And yet, somehow, I remain sceptical. I 
have no faith that this enticing possibility is an 
actuality. And my lack of faith rests upon a principle 
as general, as well-founded as any other. If the boy 
is father of the man, it is at least equally true that the 
man is father of the musician. The universities are 
full of young musicians or musical amateurs, so are the 
colleges of music; but the general impression these 
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young men make is one of excessively feeble cleverness. 
They make too many epigrams to compose good music. 
A halting, nervous, clumsy, emotional utterance would 
be far more propitious. Our centres of culture are 
turning out multitudes of connoisseurs, mostly of a 
very poor kind, but few, if any, artists. Taste is the 
lodestar of the English intelligentsia of the moment, 
and a bushel of taste will not make a pennyweight of 
genius. In fact we may say that taste and genius 
are incompatibles and the one deadly to the other. It 
is notorious that men of taste always hate and distrust 
men of genius, and the feeling is returned with compound 
interest. Genius is creative—rich, seminal, copious and 
offensive in its vitality. Taste is an avoidance of 
extremes. The very greatest artists seem occasionally 
to be able to span the two poles. But one cannot 
expect an artist of that calibre every generation. Yet if 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell would give a lecture on taste to 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., the new music at the 
Promenades might become a little more interesting. 
But, I am afraid, very little. W. J. TuRNER. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY ENGLISH 


NE afternoon, in a London hotel, an American lady 
bitterly complained to me of the coldness of the 
English people. The men, it seemed, though 
physically attractive, were not mentally agile. They did 
not respond or react very promptly. They would not 
discuss things. They were singularly uninterested in 
ideas. The women were even worse. My American friend 
had tried hard to hold deep conversations with English 
women, but had utterly failed to arouse their interest or 
to keep their attention. They looked at her, she said, 
as if she were something new and strange, and then drifted 
off to play tennis. And she did so want to discuss things 
and to talk about ideas ! 

I suppose I must have an agile mind or a responsive 
nature, for immediately she began to discuss things with 
me—big, fundamental ideas, why this, why that, why 
anything, why everything—and as I listened to her 
earnestly assuring me at great length that two and two 
make four, I wondered whether after all the irresponsive 
manners of her English friends could not be accounted for. 
And while I was wondering, I heard her murmur something 
about “ characteristically English.” I had heard the 
words before from other people, but had rarely heeded 
them because, although I am fond myself of generalising 
about races, I know there is seldom very much in such 
statements. I remembered another American lady who 
sat beside me in the dining-car of the Blue Train—a very 
overrated institution, by the way—and told me what she 
thought of things. She said that President Coolidge 
was going to make peace all over the world, but waved 
aside as irrelevant, if not actually fatuous, my inquiry 
about the way in which he was going to do it. She then 
let herself go on the subject of France. I thought her 
a kindly and likeable soul, but I could easily understand 
any Frenchman finding her tiresome and detestable. 
For she found no good of any sort in France. “‘ Frenchmen 
are degenerate,” she said, adding in an indescribable 
tone of contempt, “ always kissing women’s hands! No 
American man ever kisses women’s hands!” When she 
had finished with France, she started on royalty. Her 
opinion of the Queen of Roumania would startle that 
royal lady, but she said approving things of Queen Mary 
and the late Queen Victoria. They were good women. 


I was left to infer that he would be a very barefaced fellow 
’ who attempted to kiss their hands! 
about things being “ characteristically English.” 
dered what on earth she meant. 


She, too, talked 
I won- 
It was not until I met 


ee 


the lady in the London hotel that I discovered wha 
“* characteristically English” means. It means Silence, 
imperturbability, indifference to big ideas, reluctance tp 
discuss things—all these, it means, and much more, 

I thought to myself that, perhaps, the English Silence 
during the discussion of “big ideas” is due to the fact 
that some of these discussions seem extraordinarily naive 
to English people. I am not dogmatising about it; I am 
only surmising. But I find, despite my own liking fo, 
the discussion of big ideas, that I cannot work up much 
interest in the eternal verities when they are such acknoy. 
ledged verities as the fact that two and two make four, 
If I have to listen to this announcement, I like it to be 
made in a brief manner, rather than in whirls of emotiona] 
rhetoric. I feel sometimes that my American friends 
have not quite learned the fact that there is a great deal 
of knowledge which may be taken for granted. We do, 
all of us, know certain things, and it is waste of time to 
talk about them as if they were unknown. When I tak 
to Americans I find myself rapidly concluding that they 
have no instinctive knowledge—a very unjust conclusion, 
but they force it upon me—and are still discovering facts 
which are absorbed by Europeans with their mother’s 
milk ; and on comparing notes with other people I discover 
that the queer feeling of age which I always have when 
I meet an American is widely experienced. I like their 
eagerness and their earnestness and their anxiety to discuss 
big ideas; but I hate to feel like an old, old man, and 
that, alas, is how they often make me feel. 

This morning—the morning on which this article is 
being written—I read something in an English newspaper 
which made me feel that at last I had discovered what is 
meant by people who say that this or that is “ charac- 
teristically English.” I suppose one might say that an 
American likes to make statements at length. He enjoys 
long sentences and prefers to say the obvious in a lot of 
words rather than to say it in a few. That is a matter 
of taste, and I do not say there is anything wrong about 
it, though I find it exhausting, but it is exactly the opposite 
of what the Englishman likes to do. He prefers to put 
the obvious as tersely as possible. One might even say 
that he prefers to say nothing about it. It is obvious 
and therefore need not be said. But even when it is not 
obvious, when it is profoundly startling, he still prefers 
to be terse about it. He has an irrational dislike of oratory 
—which is why, perhaps, he makes such a bad lecturer. 
When I compare American speeches with English speeches 
I find, not that one is better than the other, but that the 
American method of making speeches is so different from 
the English method that the American finds the English 
way distasteful to him, and the Englishman is embar- 
rassed by the American way. The American method 
was popular in England in the eighteenth century. I am 
certain that if Edmund Burke, or any of the great orators 
who flourished in England at that time, were alive now he 
and they would draw large crowds to hear them in America, 
but would drive large crowds away from them in England. 
The taste has changed in England; it has not changed 
in America. 

But I have yet to announce my discovery of what s 
meant by “ characteristically English.” In one of my 
newspapers this morning there was an account of the 
proceedings at an inquest held on the body of an artillery 
colonel who had suddenly died in his club. His brother, 
a major-general, gave evidence. This is a summary of 
what he said: 


They were both members of the —— Club, and were. there on 
Tuesday afternoon. At a quarter past four he saw his brother 
apparently dozing after reading a newspaper, and a little later 
Admiral A—— said to him, “I think you know that gentleman, | 
indicating his brother. He replied, “Yes, he is my brother, 
and the Admiral then said, ‘I am afraid he is dead.” 
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That seems to me to be “ characteristically English.” 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I greatly doubt whether such 
an incident could have happened in that way in any other 
country in the world. Do not imagine that I think there 
is any superior virtue in it, or that I am implying that 
there is something inferior in people who, in such circum- 
stances, would instantly have created a scene of intense 
excitement or have burst into emotional oratory. All 
that I claim for the incident is that it clearly illustrates 
what is meant when people say that such and such a thing 
is “ characteristically English.” It is an example of the 
way in which English people behave—nothing more, 
nothing less. The lady in the London hotel who found 
Englishmen so unresponsive would, I imagine, be appalled, 
or at least greatly puzzled, by the behaviour of the major- 
general and the admiral when they came to discuss so 
big a thing as the sudden death of the soldier’s brother. 
She might imagine that they were cold and unfeeling to 
the point almost of being inhuman; but she would be 
wrong. It just happens that Englishmen express them- 
selves in that way, and that Americans and Frenchmen 
and Germans and Italians express themselves in other 
ways. I doubt if it means any more than that. 

There is a widely known legend that members of the 
Atheneum Club are taciturn. It is not the custom, 
according to this legend, for a new member of the Atheneum 
to speak to older members until he has enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the Club for at least five years. He may then, 
in a deferential manner, say “‘ Good morning!” to them. 
One must not speak at all unless signs are given that 
conversation will not be considered distasteful. These 
are all part of the legend of the Atheneum Club. I did 
not find members so morose as this on the occasions on 
which I dined in that venerable institution, but I do 
not doubt that the legend has warrant. At all events, the 
belief in the taciturnity and aloofness of its members is 
so widely spread that a very old story is often told of 
a member who called a waiter to him one day and said, 
indicating another member, “‘ You might remove this 
gentleman. He’s been dead for two days!” That is a 
ridiculous story. And yet how nearly it approaches to 
actuality when we compare it with the true story of the 
artillery colonel who suddenly died in another London 
club. 

There is something in every nation which can be called 
“characteristic of that nation, even if it very rarely 
reveals itself. And that odd thing, whatever it is, somehow 
makes you familiar with the people of the nation, though 
very likely irritable or angry with them at the same time. 
I think myself that things which are “ characteristic ” 
ofa race are seldom seen. Old gentlemen do not suddenly 
die in cubs every day. But when these “ characteristic ” 
things do occur they are like a flash of lightning, darting 
across a black sky ; amazingly they illuminate the darkness. 

St. Joun Ervine. 


LINES WRITTEN IN ANTICIPATION OF 
A LONDON PAPER ATTAINING A 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF TEN 
MILLION DAILY 


O you have touched ten million! Well, I’ve noted 
The annual increase of your circulation 
-_ From big to vast, from corpulent to bloated, 
With, I confess, fastidious consternation. 
But, as the saying goes, success succeeds ; 
And I’m now moved, as one who writes and reads, 
To offer you my column of full-throated 
(Though marketably dud) congratulation. 


Ten million years at least this country lacked you. 
Studying your antecedents I have tracked you 
To someone Pleistocene whose cranium crudely 
Began the upward biologic struggle,— 

Some Harmsworth ancestor whose Public nudely 
Conversed in jargon of guffaw and guggle: 

(Who knows what tales he told of his demeanour 
When menaced by a mammoth cave-hyena ?) 


Primeval days were dull. Events existed 
As unexploited masses of material. 
Wars, plagues, and famines functioned unassisted, 
And there was no synopsis to the serial. 
The Bible woke things up. Yes, from the start 
That over-edited chronicle recorded 
Stories engrossing to the human heart, 
Sexual, sensational, topical, and sordid. 
From Eden outwards there was nothing lacking 
But paper, print, a sound financial backing, 
And an enlightened Public to peruse 
A journalistic venture. 
Have you thought— 
(Allowing for the slackness of the Jews 
In the promotion of athletic sport)— 
What a real smart News-Editor’d have done 
With Mrs. Adam’s anti-social slips ? 
Excogitate the head-lines he’d have run. 
“ The Fall. Exclusive Story from Eve’s Lips.” 
Then “ Public Barred from Eden.” “* Cain Sheds Blood.” 
And “ Startling New Development of Flood.” 
And then the Gospels. ... . But why count the cost 
Of unreported copy lived and lost ? 
The Past is an edition torn to tatters ; 
And only one thing now supremely matters ; 
Your enviable Journal’s circulation 
Exceeds our census’d London population. 
* * * * * * 
But, while I write, doubt surges in my breast, 
“To whom exactly are these words addressed?” 
Do I so copiously congratulate 
A lonely Earldom or a Syndicate ? 
Or am I speaking to familiar friends 
Who hold your Shares and draw fat Dividends ? 
Were it not wiser, were it not more candid, 
More courteous, more consistent with good sense, 
If I were to include all, all who are banded 
Together in achievement so immense ? 
For such inclusion is to have augmented 
My audience to an almost national size. 
I must congratulate those well-contented 
And public-spirited Firms who advertise 
Their functions, their ideals, their whole existence, 
Across the current acreage of your sheets 
With privileged and opulent persistence. 
I must congratulate the London streets 
Which you adorn with posters that reveal 
From day to day, from hour to hour, those many 
Events which most concern the public-weal, 
And catch most easily the public-penny. 
I must congratulate the winning Horse ; 
The Coin that lost the Test Match; the huge Fist 
Of the sub-human Champion-Pugilist ; 
The simpering Siren in the Bart’s Divorce ; 
The well-connected Poisoner, tensely tried ; 
And the world-famed Bassoonist who has died. 
- * 


*x * * ~ 
Finally, O best and worst of rumour-breeders, 
I damn your Circulation as a whole, 
And leave you to your twice-ten-million readers 
With deep condolence from my lenient soul. 
Siema Sasu0n. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WISH Mr. Anstey had not called this collection of 

essays and stories (Methuen, 5s.) The Last Load. 

It is a melancholy title, for it shows that he hardly 
expects his literary holding to yield much more. This 
is a slender taking too—just gleanings, and not to be 
compared with the rich crops we have had in years past. 
You will find among them two excellent essays, one on 
The Fairchild Family and another on a lesser known 
story by the same author, Mrs. Sherwood, The History of 
Henry Milner, a little boy who was not brought up according 
to the fashions of this world. Mr. Anstey handles these 
books delightfully; he never misses a point and never 
unduly underlines one. I shall now try to get a copy of 
Henry Milner for my own amusement. With The History 
of the Fairchild Family I have been long acquainted. 
I was not brought up on it, but I came to it, as people 
say, in maturity. It was published, at least the first part 
of it, as long ago as 1818 and several generations of child- 
readers have enjoyed it very much. Fresh editions of it 
have appeared from time to time; it was republished as 
recently as 1889. Mrs. Sherwood’s object was “ to show 
the Importance and Effects of a Religious Education.” 

* * * 

Lucy, Emily and Henry are prodigies of juvenile piety, 
but fortunately Mrs. Sherwood was also bent on showing 
that the old Adam is strong in childhood and must be 
corrected. There is something delightful in the frequency 
and wholeheartedness with which these preternaturally 
pious children get into mischief. Here is the Fairchild 
children’s record for a single day : 

Being left to their own devices, they began by staying in bed 
late: ‘‘ Emily made babies of the pillows, and Lucy pulled off 
the sheets and tied them round her in imitation of Lady Noble’s 
long-trained gown.”’ They came down to breakfast “‘ without 
saying their prayers ’’—(this provokes the suspicion that their de- 
light in such exercises was not altogether spontaneous)—and without 
““washing themselves, combing their hair, making their bed, or 
doing any one thing they ought to have done ”—which was human 
of them. At breakfast they overate themselves with buttered 
toast, and “ had eaten so much that they could not learn with any 
pleasure,” and “ began quarrelling, and would soon, I fear, have gone 
still further, if Henry had not spied a little pig in the garden.’’ 
So they all turned out to expel the little pig, and chased it down a 
lane and through a spring, until they were “up to their knees 
in mud and dirt.” The pig apparently got away, and they ran on 
till they came to the house of a farmer and his wife, whose names 
were Freeman, and who “‘ were not people who lived in fear of God, 
neither did they bring up their children well; on which account 
Mr. Fairchild had often forbidden Lucy and Emily and Henry 
to go to their house.”” However, Mrs. Freeman asked them to 
come in and dry themselves, which they did, whereupon she “ gave 
them each a large piece of cake and something sweet to drink, 
which she said would do them good,” But it turned out to be 
cider and did not do them good, for “‘ as they were never used to 
drink anything but water, it made them quite drunk for a little 
while.” Then, with red faces and severe headaches, they met 
John, to whom Lucy, “ blushing said, ‘ We have been only playing 
in the lane. We have been nowhere else.’*’ Which, as Mrs. 
Sherwood justly observes, “‘ was a sad lie—but one fault always 
leads to another.” After this they resolve to be good for the re- 
mainder of the day, and disobey their papa once more by swinging 
in the barn, against his express order. Emily falls out of the 
swing, and “ her nose and one eye and her lip were terribly swelled, 
and two of her teeth were out.” 

So Emily finishes the evening in a little chair by the kitchen fire, 
and Lucy and Henry tied to the kitchen table with John’s blue 
pocket-handkerchief, “‘ trembling from head to foot.” 

As Mr. Anstey remarks, “ it is small wonder that on their 
return their excellent parents ‘ were very much shocked and 
looked very grave indeed,’ for it would have been a fairly 
full day for much less exemplary children, with no instinctive 
appreciation of a ‘ pretty prayer,’ or deep sense of the 
corruption of their own hearts.’”” What strikes the modern 
reader of The Fairchild Family with amazement is the 


ee, 


importance given to terror as an instrument in education, 
and the reality of Hell to the imaginations of all concerned 
To make future punishment more vivid to the young, 
and to point a moral, Mr. Fairchild takes his children, 
who have been squabbling, to see a rotting corpse hangi 
in chains at the end of a gloomy wood. It is the body of 
a murderer who slew his brother in anger, and though the 
children cannot look upon the face and cry to be taken 
away, their father insists upon their remaining and listening 
to the story of the murderer, while his body sways and his 
chains clank in the wind. We think such a proceeding 
on a father’s part more wicked than Emily's behavioy 
in having scratched Lucy’s face in a temper and Lucy's 
in having retorted by biting Emily’s arm (for which 
behaviour, by the by, both children had already beep 
beaten); but people in authority naturally model them. 
selves on God. Mr. Fairchild is an impossible parent in 
a community which has lost faith in Hell. Belief in Hel 
seems now to be absolutely dead. I have only met three 
people in my life who appeared to have a really firm grip 
of the doctrine, and they were more or less cracked. 
Catholics are bound to believe in Hell, but they are not 
obliged to believe there is anyone in it, with the exception, | 
understand, of Judas Iscariot. 
* * * 


Besides those two essays on the work of Mrs. Sherwood, 
the item which gave me most pleasure was a short story 
called The Breaking Point. This is not a funny story, 
but an uncanny one and like other true humourists, Mr. 
Anstey has a clever touch in those matters. Don’t you 
like the idea of a happy lover, with a bad conscience, who 
feeling he is being followed at night as he walks down 
Hampstead Hill, discovers to his relief it was only a bit of 
paper tripping after him—to his relief, till he reads what is 
written on it? That is the way the short story begins. 

* a * 


We have underrated Mr. Anstey, we have not made half 
enough fuss about him. Indeed, serious criticism has 
ignored him. In England, humourists are not taken 
seriously ; in France they are very proud of their humourists 
and analyse and appraise them most carefully. Nobody 
has treated Mr. Anstey as though he might be an “ artist” 
worth discussing ; he has been treated as an amusing fellow 
whose jokes at last grew rather stale. This would be quite 
justifiable if the standard was really high, but it is a critical 
standard which admits raptures, amazement, excitement, 
over good and decent fiction which is at the same time very 
far from being in a different class from Mr. Anstey’snovels. 4 
critic of intellectual and esthetic pretentions who stops to 
appreciate the stories of Mr. Jacobs or to throw a word of 
praise to Mr. Anstey, invariably does so with an air wil 
shows he considers such behaviour on his part a very $ 
proof indeed of his own freedom from literary snobbishness. 
Absurd! As though these writers were outside a pale Ww: 
included (to choose a few respected names at random) Mr. 
Beresford, Miss Sinclair, Mr. Huxley! Mr. Jacobs is the 
most expert short-story-teller alive. The content of 
theme is not usually of much importance, but there 5 
often more criticism of human nature in his jocular emphass 
than in many serious studies of men and women which draw 
from critics quite long and elaborate disquisitions. Nov 
Katherine Mansfield has written some good short stories a 
has been prodigiously praised; but in craftsmanship she 
does not come up to Mr. Jacobs. She does not get - 
effects so neatly and well, nor does she know so definitely 
what she is after. In short, it is time that some one = 
pretentions to being high-brow (like the Affable Haw ‘ 
redressed the balance of literary criticism by pointing o“ 
that also Vice Versa and The Black Poodle are works worthy 
of criticism, modest but genuine works of art. Mr.Anstey ® 
a master of the humour of humiliation. He understands! 
every bit as well as Charlie Chaplin, over whom it 1s ad 
mitted to rave. AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 
one Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. Hurcuinson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
the Baker’s Cart, and Other Tales. By GeraLp Butietr. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
the Goat and Compasses. By Martin Armstronc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
the Cinder Buggy. By Garnet Garrett. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
the Crystal Cup. By Gertrupe ArnerTon., Murray. 7s. 6d 


Mr. Hutchinson, like the wise fish in Alice, would never go 
saywhere without a porpoise. Let no one suggest that his 

has dwindled to a red herring. 

The design of his new book is magnificent—unless I mis- 

rehend it; though indeed, if I do misapprehend it, it is 

bly more magnificent still. It appears to be nothing less 
than this—to revive the Christian religion by putting words in 
their wrong order. Of the execution it may not irreverently be 
aid that it is worthy of the design. 

We begin with an introduction to the three brothers Paris. 
(ifthe surname should strike anybody as a little flippant, it is 
wmforting to know that we shortly afterwards meet an admirable 
family called England). Of Andrew, the eldest brother, it is 
written ; 

. . . two words, it once was said of Andrew, exactly described 
him—rigid and austere; which someone overhearing corrected 
with a certain wit to “‘ No, one word will do for Andrew Paris and 
that is your first, rigid; but you have spelt it without the f ; 
frigid, it should be . . .” 


4nd of Simon (shortened affectionately to Sim), the youngest : 


As tall as Andrew, the stiffness of the elder’s carriage here was 
in poise and movement supple, lithe; as with Andrew his hair 
(though here bleached corn against the other’s raven hue) was in a 
curious way a feature of his appearance. 

You see the idea? The stiffness of Andrew's carriage was 

stall as Andrew, and supple and lithe (no small achievement for 
4 stiffness) when it got inside Sim. But Mr. Hutchinson’s 
ittitude to grammar is uncompromising, and clearly defined. 
He introduces a famous novelist with three initials—B. C. D. 
ad he, in the opinion of what Mr. Hutchinson calls “* those 
literary critics and intellectuals who together form the eminent 
ad redoubtable Bodyguard of the glorious heritage and traditions 
of English Literature,” could not write grammar, ‘“ What I 
all the Bodyguard declare that I can’t write grammar,” says 
B.C.D.; and we are left to realise that the laugh, if Imay so express 
uyself under the zgis of this freedom of Mr. Hutchinson’s, is on 
the other foot. Obviously, B. C. D. and A. S. M. are in the right 
dit, We make too much of grammar nowadays, we “ intellec- 
tuals and literary critics,” though many of us have neglected 
to master its principles. Shakespeare did not write grammar, 
why should Mr. Hutchinson? There are lots of sentences in 
Thucydides constructed on the same catch-as-catch-can principle 
# that sentence about Andrew and Sim. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
concern is with the great movements of the heart, not with 
posiopesis or anacoluthon; back to the brothers! 
Andrew is successful and rich and lives in the heart of Mayfair. 
“The rent, in common with all the houses in Mayfair-Street, 
¥as, as the premium, very high, but Andrew could well afford it.” 
His wife, Linda, was beautiful and gay; but beauty and gaiety 
we temptations, and so are cards, and in the upshot she owed 
“ght thousand pounds to an unscrupulous fellow who wanted to 
ttt a business secret of her husband’s—and who took advantage 
other plight to call her Linda. By keeping an assignation with 
uum and resting in a cottage on the way back and omitting to be 
vaccinated, Linda contracted smallpox and lost her beauty; 
from this we learn the dangers of auction bridge, marital infi- 
deity and the Anti-Vaccination League. We always learn 
“mething from Mr. Hutchinson ; but the present lesson seems a 
little contradictory. For Linda and Andrew had previously 
fallen out anyway, owing to a flaw in their relationship ; 

They call it love. 

It is not love. Such passions, Andrew’s for Linda, Linda’s (at 
that and at such moments) for Andrew, are passions only, gusts of 
‘ppetite, inflamed desires, and nothing have to do with love. 

_ Mr. Hutchinson has austere views ; he says that “aclean man” 
‘ieapable of desire ‘in the company of an attractive woman.” 
‘hether the peopling of the world is to be left to unclean men in 
ration with attractive women, or unattractive women in 
boration with clean men, he does not say. At all events it is 
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Linda loses her looks that she wins the true love of her 
— which seems to be one up to auction bridge. Perhaps, 
ever, she would rather have kept her looks. 


Charles, the second brother, also has a wife who trembles on 
the verge of deceiving him; but she, by a happy thought, gets 
her letters stolen and is blackmailed. Her husband, having been 
for many years persecuted by a moribund great-uncle, is at last 
released by that great-uncle’s death. He buys a country cottage 
and shoots himself; from this we learn . . . but upon my 
soul it escapes me what we learn from this. 

Anyway, the hero of the book is Sim. It is he who has the 
increasing purpose. He is specially dowered with it, preserved 
for it, shepherded and goaded into it, by God. If there is one 
subject with which Mr. Hutchinson is more at home than another, 
that subject is the Christian religion. The Englands have 
prayers every evening, and the males of the family never smoke 
after dinner until the females have withdrawn ; “ It is one of our 
old family habits.” Moreover, these Englands have reduced the 
Kingdom of Heaven to the familiarity which breeds initials; a 
kind action which they consider “* more than kind ” they label 
“ K. O. H. kindness.” But it must not be supposed that Sim’s 
experiences are confined within the society of such fascinating if 
surprising folk ; what do they know of England who only the 
Englands know? He conducts an industrial research; he 
travels about examining into the wages and conditions of labour ; 
and he divides his unfortunate countrymen into what he whim- 
sically calls “* Redskins and Palefaces”’—also, perhaps more 
inadvertently, ““ Workers and Spenders.” And he comes to 
this inspiring conclusion ; 

- « + it is not the fact of the contrast that is wrong; it is the way 

of the contrast. It is the taking-their-hearts-with-them-when-they 
leave-their-desks that makes the trouble. If those Spenders, in 
their cars, from their restaurant tables, from their houses, their 
clubs, their parties, from the midst of any and of all their heart- 
interests, could in a manner of speaking look up and give a smile 
and a nod to the Workers outside, the Workers wouldn’t mind a 
bit being outside. 
I can only suggest that Sim should try a smile or a nod on a few 
dockers or miners, and see whether it does completely reconcile 
them to their present wages. The effect on the beautiful 
Elisabeth, when the plan was explained to her, was re- 
markable: “Envisioned by his earnestness: ‘Oh, Sim,’ 
she breathed.” Subsequently, sure at last of his message 
and his task, Sim takes a caravan and goes about the 
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country inducing people (this is the grand climax) to wear 
ribbons. One of the ribbon-wearers explains : 
You know what it means—it means just “I went to Church with 
my mother as a kid; I shall be buried by the Church; in between 
I am dashed if I scoff at the Church. I may not be this, that or the 
other, but I am dashed if I am ashamed to own up to the faith I was 
born in and look to die in. This shows I am not ashamed of doing 
that.” 


Mothers, owing to the activities of Dr. Freud and other foreigners, 
are under a bit of a cloud just now; but they are one of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s strongest suits. The Church is another: I am not 
sure that it matters which Church, though I suppose the 
Church of Paris would be the Church of England; and as for 
those of us who didn’t go to church with our mothers, and are 
dashed if we will be dashed, I fear we cannot hope to enter 
the K.O.H. 

There remains Mr. Hutchinson’s sparkling badinage—for it 
must not be supposed that all his book is solemn. We have had 
one specimen of “a certain wit”: the best place to look for 
others is in the dialogue between Sim and Linda: 


“Why do you want to find out, Sim ?” 

“* Because I want to know,” said Sim. ‘“ Yah!” 

His exchanges with Linda were always on a note of high raillery 
“High” is good. 

The Baker's Cart contains a baker’s dozen of stories, all of 
them interesting and some very good. Mr. Bullett has many gifts: 
style, wit, a keen eye for plot and situation. But he seems to 
work too much from outside; he attributes to his characters a 
fine sensibility, but it is his own sensibility ; it is not inbred in 
them. They think what they should think, they feel what they 
would feel; but somehow the thoughts and feelings always 
strike me as the constructions of Mr. Bullett’s extremely active 
and attractive mind. I am never thrilled with sympathy for the 
people he creates; I can never forget the author in the story. 
He is perhaps most successful in Last Days of Binnacle, in which 
the hero is just two legs—thus presenting a problem somewhat 
similar to that presented by the Cheshire Cat. It isin the carrying 
out of such fantastic notions that Mr. Bullett is at his most 
original and his best. But for the sort of creative artist he 
obviously aspires to be, a different sort of originality is requisite. 

Mr. Bullett has had the courage to re-tell here the old story 
of the son who falls in love unwittingly with his father’s illegiti- 
mate daughter. Such stories provide the tests of originality. 
For, if the writer can really create character, the plot comes 
to life anew as he tells it: however old it is, it has never hap- 
pened thus before, because it has never happened to these. No 
birth, marriage or death, obviously, is less unique because of the 
other births, marriages and deaths; and it is this uniqueness 
which Mr. Bullett, with all his skill, has not yet learnt to impart. 
Sometimes, but rarely, he is guilty of writing whose manu- 
facture leaps to the eye: he can catalogue the seasons—“ vital 
spring, the burning pageant of summer, autumn that is like a 
melancholy phrase, or winter with its menacing asperity ” ; or 
refer to a horse’s hoofs as “* equine feet ’’ ; but such lapses are 
all the more conspicuous because of the general distinction of the 
style, and I should not pick them out if they did not serve to 
illustrate my point—they are the lapses of a writer concerned 
with writing, not with the thing written ; and what is true of 
Mr. Bullett’s errors seems to me true also of his virtues. He can 
write: but he has not yet discovered what, intimately and pro- 
foundly, he wants to write. 

And by the way, do butlers—outside books—treally say “the 
likes of me” and “if I may make the observation” and “it 
would not become me to say” and “if I may take the liberty” ? 

Mr. Armstrong is another writer of real distinction, and he has 
the specific gift of the novelist: he creates effortlessly ; his 
people make themselves as they go along; they live, one thinks, 
in reading, of themselves and not of him. In The Goat and Compasses 
we have a study of a very small community in a decaying sea- 
coast town: the proprietress of the pub is a noble character, 
faintly reminiscent of Miss Kaye-Smith’s Joanna Godden; the 
visiting artist who makes love to her has far more reality than 
one could expect from his réle and setting; the village wanton 
is really alluring; the weak-minded girl who marries the wrong 
man because she is going to have a baby by the right one is, in a 
sense, an old friend, but there is nothing hackneyed about her, 
and as for the middle-aged virgin who goes mad with sexual 
hunger, she is not an object of pathological study, but a tragic 
figure, inspiring pity and terror. 

The Cinder Buggy is a highly successful example of a kind of 
book in which many young American authors seem of late to 
have specialised—the kind in which individual fortunes are cor- 
related with the large movements of society : you might call it 


a 


the contemporary historic. But Mr. Garrett has too original g 
mind to conform evento the type he has chosen. The Cinde 
Buggy has a note all its own. As a social document it jg th. 
epic of the iron-and-steel age in America; merely as a story, it 
is full of romantic incident, which is the none the less exciting 
for being occasionally unconvincing. 

The Crystal Cup is also an example of a type. But what , 
type! And what an example! It is about a very “moder” 
American girl who, owing to unfortunate experiences in child. 
hood—her father having been a blackguard—has contracted ap 
unreasoning distaste for the male: she makes a marriage-that. 
is-no-marriage, and shoots her husband (but only a little) in 
circumstances which do not really reflect great credit upon either 
of them. P. C. Kennepy, 


TWO MASTERS OF MODERN ART 


Manet. By J. E. Buancue. Pissarro. 
The Bodley Head. 5s. each. 


These two books are in an interesting series of “* Masters of 
Modern Art ” printed in France. The reproductions are naturally 
the most important part from the point of view of the buyer, 
to whom the text would be little without them, and of the 
producer to whom they are the chief cost; so it is sensible that 
the plates are titled in five languages, for with a distribution as 
wide as this even a volume with forty illustrations is available 
at a reasonable price. The collotype method of reproduction, 
easier to manipulate on the Continent than in the damp climate 
of this country, has advantages and disadvantages. For the 
large pictures of small detail it is not sufficiently sharp, and toa 
student who wants only a reminder of the original the distinet- 
ness of a half-tome on a chalked paper is more welcome, 
though it may lack in quality. For Pissarro’s works and for the 
later works of Manet under impressionist influence a sharper 
detail is preferable, but for Manet’s earlier works in the Spanish 
manner the collotype is very successful. Its blacks have quality, 
its whites have luminosity; the contrast conveys some idea of 
the extraordinary distinction and aristocracy of Manet’s brush- 
work. It showed well also in a previous volume of the series on 
Renoir, whose method—* woolly” to his detractors—was wel 
conveyed in these matt plates. 

What an extraordinary painter this Manet was! One sees 
in his early work Goya, Velasquez, and even for a moment El 
Greco, but all translated with an extraordinary personality of 
brushwork that makes them at once his own. He has a freshness 
of paint, a crispness, that makes him recognisable anywhere. 
His canvas looks as though his first drawing was done with s 
brush of liquid paint, and as though he obtained at once what he 
wanted and never added to it—yet history tells us differently. 

And when he deserted his blacks aud turned to the luminous 
and delicate colours of his later works—though the moral leader 
of the Impressionists he never painted in the “ impressionist 
manner as we understand it to-day—in the delicate greys and 
pearl-pinks of shining light he is just as direct as in the brave 
swept blacks of his earlier days. 

One realises in looking through these plates how few of the 
pictures are available to the public; one is so used to the 
comparative ease of study of the Old Masters that one forgets 
sometimes that works of art are not necessarily the property of 
the public, that modern pictures disappear into private houses, 
and as far as the public are concerned, cease to exist. All the 
more it behoves those interested to see all that is on temporary 
exhibition when they may. It is a fault, by the way, that no 
indications are given on these plates as to where the 
originals are to be found—particularly as many of the foreigners 
in Paris on their way to the Louvre pass by the unostentatiow 
doors of the Musée des Arts Decoratifs without knowing what ' 
within; nor are the dates of the pictures given wherever they 
might be. 

The text of the volume on Manet is by a painter, who as 4 bos 
knew Manet and his studio, and it is sufficiently near the gener 
tion of those fascinating late-middle decades of the last —_ 
to be able to revive something of the atmosphere of a Paris no 
yet ruined by a motley crowd of foreigners. There is 4 peculiar 
perfume in that atmosphere of the ‘seventies, albeit that on 
comes quickly at times on the sharp tang of a less healthy = 
the tang of staleness, of sex, of boxed-up humanity, some - 
very different from the sweet air that was to blow through ‘ 
landscapes of the impressionists. In many cases the ee 
tion of a contemporary atmosphere, whilst having an histo “n 
interest, would be quite unconnected with the artist's work, 
in Manet’s case it is otherwise, for the storm aroused by Bs 
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pictures is still so near that it is instructive to see them as the 
Parisians saw them, as gibes of sheer anarchy aimed at the 
authority of the tradition-consecrated Salon with its Baudrys, 
its Cabanels, its Géromes. The storm raged in Salons and on 
the boulevards, in cafes and in editorial offices. Discussions 
led to blows. Zola was dismissed from L’Evénement for support- 
ing Manet’s work. But Manet was by no means alone, though 
he was the standard-bearer round which the fight raged. The 
Salon rejected the whole revolutionary army en masse, every- 
body but those pompiers—as the slang goes to-day—who turned 
out canvases of the romantic East—people in Arab costumes 
with European sentiments—or the white dummies of approved 
classicism. The former was at least a new importation, if a 
tricked one; but the latter was so obviously a rechauffé that 
at this day in looking at the work of the followers of David, 
one cannot but think of the flesh of a re-boiled chicken. And 
instead of dead chicken behind a kind of aquarium glass, Manet 
was painting live modern subjects with a slashing directness 
of attack that emphasised the brushwork, with a method that 
instead of attempting to disguise that the painting wasa painting 
—as was the fashion—said aloud “‘Am I not brilliant? Am I 
not a fine piece of oil colour that states something clearly to 
you with every stroke ?’’—obviously the man was an anarchist! 
The anarchist, however, was a member of the haute bourgeoisie 
who lived a quiet life, who painted only as he saw without 
understanding the wherefore of the public’s recoil, and who 
hoped for official recognition. To show us what we owe to 
these men, the Bodley Head should publish some colour-repro- 
ductions of the approved masters of the early nineteenth century 
salons ! 

A minor point—M. Blanche has not been fortunate in his 
translator, who has rendered the French construction into 
English just as it stands. 

Pissarro, one of Manet’s friends and contemporaries, is well 
treated in the other volume, and one is glad here of a happy 
translation that puts one into sympathy with the hard struggles 
of the artist’s life. M. 'Tabarant makes the most of his love of 
nature and constant efforts to render her in the simple charms 
of her many aspects. Pissarro though, with all due deference to 
M. Tabarant, was not an artist of the highest rank. His wander- 
ing into pointillism—an excellent method for a limited number 
of subjects, but totally unsuited for general use—was against 
him. Even when not so uncompromising, it left him with a 
mealy surface which forms a veil between the spectator and the 
full appreciation of the subject. When this is not in evidence, 
his true love of nature is apparent, and in his earlier pictures he 
is the Constable of the plein air method, with a delight for the 
rendering of light in atmosphere and a quiet sentiment of the 
countryside. 

Both these volumes give an excellent understanding of the 
artists and do what black-and-white reproductions can to give 
an idea of their work. They will be welcome to those who want 
to know something of men who were, are, and will be talked 
about, and will help those to “ place”? them who have seen, 
here and there, but little of their work. 


WALPOLE 


Robert Walpole et la Politique de Fleury, 1731-1742. By Paur 


VaucueER, Professor at the University of London. Paris. 
Plon. 25 francs. 

La Crise du Ministére Walpole en 1733-1734. By Pau VaucueEr. 
Paris. Plon. 7 francs. 


Here is work to set one thinking: first, why it is that so much 
first-rate history work is written by the French, and so little by 
anyone else, and secondly, why, in spite of the March of Mind, 
the French Revolution, Progress, Education, Democracy and 
what not, politics have altered so little in the last two hundred 
years. 

M. Vaucher is one of those rare souls who can avoid the upper 
and the nether mill-stones between which serious history is 
ground to palate-cleaving dust—the upper mill-stone of propa- 
gandism (an especially Continental mill-stone this : elaborating 
the thesis that /es—here insert some one nation or party, accord- 
ing to taste—ont toujours raison), and the nether, or peculiarly 
Americano - Teutonic - Cantabrigian, of exclusive wooing of the 
inédit. The real inédit, it has been said, is the published work 
which nobody reads, except the author, and (may one add ?) 
an occasional reviewer. At any rate, the real flower of history 
never came from between these two, and one of them is enough 
to guarantee the reader dyspepsia. These two books—one a 
brochure of sixty-seven pages on a single episode, the other the 
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first full treatment of a complicated eleven years of foreign anj 
domestic politics—bear the mark of a very different mil] : & mill 
in which a commonsense judgment of character and a common. 
sense grasp of essentials are fitted on to conscientious Verification 
of details and wide reading in the whole literature of the Subject, 
Anyone almost can cook up a study of Walpole from the mise, 
laneous larder collected more than a century ago by the laborioys 
Archdeacon Coxe, or of Fleury from the Memoirs of his con. 
temporaries. But beyond Coxe lies a mass of material, in th 
Record Office, at Walpole’s seat of Houghton Hall, and in the 
great eighteenth century collections tapped by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, and between him and us are strewn multitude 
of studies and investigations into Parliamentary, Religious, 
Economic and Diplomatic History, full of sidelights on his theme 
If the Chauvelin papers, which their owner was so careful to hid, 
from Fleury, still elude M. Vaucher in his attempt to clear up the 
careers or Doth, the French Archives have well repaid a sear 
directed to the special and hitherto neglected subject of 
French relations in the Cardinal’s time. The result is a piece of 
work which seats M. Vaucher securely among the select com 
(including Messieurs Halévy, Petit-Dutaillis, Bémont, Mantouy) | | 
who in our own time have paid us the compliment, which is als 
something of a reproach, of teaching us a great deal more of oy | 
own history than we should know without them. 

One of the set pieces of History, as-she-is-still-taught, has 
been that of the slightly maudlin friendship of Walpole and Fleury. 
Walpole is the manly cynic, of racy talk and hearty manner, 
who has planted himself on the box-seat of politics and drives g 
a steady jogtrot, with a pair of light, but not too clean, hands, 
a difficult team along a singularly complicated route. Meanwhik 
Fleury, that plump prince of the Church, dozes contentedly at J |) 
his side, sinking gently through senile jealousy and timidity into § | 
his dotage. British Protestant commonsense for once appr. | 
ciated, though with a modest refusal to imitate it, by a French § || 
Catholic who was, for once, neither a braggart nor (to excess) a 
liar! A jogtrot all the more satisfactory because when in th § |) 
course of nature the box-seat falls vacant, the team are in wind | 
and fettle for a gallop in the opposite direction under Pitt. Thu § |} 
as the cautious and cynical Castlereagh prepared the way for § |) 
Canning, son of the morning of Liberalism, so the corrupt and § |! 
pacific Walpole heralded the prophet of Purity and Imperialism. J || 








Not a great deal of this Walpole-Fleury idyll is left when A 
M. Vaucher has done with it. Perhaps in the distant futur civil 
English children will be taught that at Versailles M. Clemenceau 
was asleep or drunk on Mr. George’s box. But the Tiger himself § |} IN 
was in fact not more wide-awake than his bland ecclesiastical § |} 
predecessor—" Vétre Eternité,” as the Archbishop of Pars § |} = 7 
called him when the Cardinal promised to look after his nephew § |) rom: 
after the Archbishop’s death, and secure for him the regiment ie 
for which he was then too young. Fleury was so wide awake 
that he detached at least one of the reins from his cher amis 
hands, -vithout Walpole being altogether aware of the process, § | 3 
and may almost be said, by 1740, to have pulled the lead horses __ 


round till they faced the coach of which Walpole still half- 
thought he was in charge. And most of this manceuvre, be it noted, 
was carried out while behind Fleury the vociferous Chauvelin, 
not exiled until 1737, was busy keeping English suspicions 
awake by clumsy denunciations of English methods of horse- 
manship. Few statesmen have shammed stupidity and weak- 
ness more successfully than Fleury. It was as difficult to suspect 
the dear old gentleman, who sometimes did not answer letters 
because, as he said, he had dropped them into the fire by 
mistake, of cunning and alertness, as it would have been for 
Pickwick to be equal to the fat boy, if that person had had all Mr. 
Weller’s knowledge of the world to put to sinister purposes of his 
own. Fleury is a beautiful example of what can be done by 
man of steady purpose who has no vanity and a complete dis 
regard for public opinion—especially if he has the wisdom to 
work along with a noisy blusterer like Chauvelin, who can be 
made responsible for anything that seems unpleasant or gos 
wrong—a shield which can at the right moment be turned into 
a scape-goat. The kind things were all done by Fleury, as he 
sympathised—hands outspread and shoulders shrugging— 

the victims of his colleague’s brutality. Walpole, on the other 
hand, was cursed with a Constitution. It gave him two intract- 
able masters, a king always liable to be stampeded into ur 
reasonableness by Hanover, and an electorate always liable to be 
stampeded by the Opposition. Here we see the familiar dis- 
tinction between British and (broadly speaking) Continental 





politics. Nowadays, no doubt, it is imperial and not roy - - 
susceptibilities which have to be considered. The Dominions Siz 
have taken the place of Hanover, and Imperial Conferences and = 
genuflections before royalty. And nowadays the Opposition, f | 10 Grea 
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‘METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE LIFE 
By RALPH NEVILL. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 


A fascinating book which contrasts the manners and 
habits of a past age with those of to-day. 


JOSEPHINE, NAPOLEON’S EMPRESS 
By C.S. FORESTER. IIlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
An interesting book about the first Empress of the French. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF MARY HAYS | 
Edited by ANNE F. WEDD. 12s. 6d. net. 


A collection of letters, very modern in flavour, written 
one hundred and fifty years ago by a friend of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. 


CONSIDERED WRITERS: Old and New 
By EUGENE MASON. 5s. net. 
A book of essays concerning the literatures of three | 
centuries. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
CHARLES LAMB 


Edited by G. T. CLAPTON. 3s. 6d. net. | 


A selection of fifty letters which illustrate Lamb’s | 
character, literary style and relations with his friends. 


THE ORIGINAL ORDER OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
By SIR DENYS BRAY. Ss. net. 


_A brilliant and scholarly contribution to Shakespearean 
literature. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN GREECE 
By H. J. ROSE, M.A. 7s. 6d.) net. 


_A book for the general reader on the most remarkable 
civilization in the world. 


IN PRAISE OF NORTH WALES 
By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author treats of the scenery, social features and 
romantic past of this incomparable region. 











METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“ A GREAT NOVEL ”—Observer 


RACHEL MARR 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


Observer.— A great novel . . . it is the shecr intensity and the high level of 
the treatment of the single passion that gives it the effect of a classic... . 
Every character lives and breathes. . . . ‘ Rachel Marr’ is a giant among 
novels—one to buy, and read, and read again.” 

Times Literary Supplement.—“ Beyond all question a very notable book .. . 
there is not one of the characters who does not live on in the memory 
after the last page has been turned.” 

Morning Post.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Bookman.,—“ One of the greatest of contemporary novels.” 

Yorkshire Post.—“Deserves to live, as it assuredly will.” 

Sunday Times.—“ There are great stories which do not belong to any particular 
time, whose appeal will not be dimmed by the passing years. And it will 
be very generally admitted that to this category belongs that passionate and 
most moving story ‘Rachel Marr’... told in a well-nigh perfect way. 
. . « It is impossible not to be caught up in the glamour of it all. One's 
heart goes out to Rachel . . . in Penrose you have one of the great figures 
of comedy.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ A masterpiece.” 

Daily News.—"“ A great novel.” 

















Tales of the Far East 


THE CAULDRON 


By THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 














Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 

Daily Mail.—*“ Fascinatingly weird stories.” 

Observer.—* The story of the leper-lovers in unforgettable.”’ 

Evening News.—"“ Tales the reader will remember, and, perhaps, recount years 
after they have been read.” 

Sunday Times.—“ A brilliant book. ... 4 A thrilling book.” 


“ One of the Best Novels of the Year” 


A MARRIAGE IN CEYLON 
By ISABEL SMITH, 


Author of “ Nevertheless ” 














Crown &vo. Price 7/6 net. 


Times Literary Supplement.—“ It never flags in interest. Mrs. Smith, who has 
already proved her skill in the treatment of arresting plots, needs no 
excuse for devoting a whole novel to the subject.” 

a> Times.—“ Certain of immediate success. . .. 4 A capital story, brilliantly 
told.” 


“A Capital Story ”"—Truth 


THE AMBASSADOR’S KISS 



















LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A SURVEY 


January, 1920—June, 1925. 
1/- net. 


This pamphlet gives a summary of the work accomplished since 
the beginning in jequary. 1920, up to June, 1925, with an intro 
ductory survey of the character and development of the League. 
It should prove invaluable to speakers and writers and all who 
wish to understand what the League has done and is doing. 


HEALTH near peat IN JAPAN. 
/+ net. 
FIRST OPIUM CONFERENCE. 
MINUTES AND ANNEXES. 
5s. 6d. net. = 
Send for Complete Catalogue. = 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. = 
J 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2. {5M 
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By W. J. LOMAX 
Crown 8&vo. Price 7/6 net. 


Field.—“ Will win Mr. Lomax the thanks of everyone who takes it on holiday.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A lively unflagging story.” 

Sunday Times.—“ He can tell a story, he has a fine eye for character, and his 
literary style is unfailingly excellent.” 


A Great Novel 


New Impression. Price 3/6 net. 


| ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


NASH’S 2/6 NOVELS 


Printing, Better Paper, and Better Binding than 
average 7/6 novel. 
Latest Volumes: 

By Anthony Hope 

By Hall Caine 

By Eden Phillpotts 

By H. De Vere Stacpoole 
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as it still is by the unappreciated and under-rewarded Pulteneys 
and Carterets on the Government side, does not run up against 
the same bulwarks of the majority as those which were pro- 
duced by Newcastle’s mastery of the pocket-borough system 
and Walpole’s phalanx of placemen. There have been several 
Reform Acts, and the Civil Service has become neutral. But the 
party machine has stepped into Newcastle’s shoes, and the 
social prestige, not to mention the wealth, of one of the parties, 
still leaves the Opposition in need of some means of rousing a 
great wave of public opinion to induce the voters to disregard it. 
Thus the Tories and the seceding Whigs of Walpole’s day 
worked up the Excise Scare and the electioneering possibilities 
of Captain Jenkins’ ear, with all the familiar devices of Press- 
stunts, public meetings and appeals to the community and to 
the individual. And Walpole was all the more helpless before an 
aroused public opinion because he had no police force on which he 
could rely, and because the use of soldiers, as at the Westminster 
Elec*ion of 1741, always raised the spectre of Cromwell before 
freeborn Englishmen—the same devotees of liberty who in the 
name of Magna Charta championed the press-gang against more 
regular methods of compulsory recruitment for the Navy. 
Indeed, an efficient and more or less popular police-force and a 
Civil Service which delivers the Government from the constant 
threat of a Place-Bill and from the stigma of corruption, has 
clearly made it easier for a present-day Cabinet to disregard 
public opinion, than it was in the days when the voters of 
Stamford were marched into the borough with their beds on 
their backs and supplied with “‘temporary hearths” in caves 
and lofts on which they could boil the qualifying pot. Then, as 
now, too, the situation was complicated by the strength of the 
financial interest. Just as the City it was which destroyed the 
Income-tax, and so all hope of sound Tory finance in 1815, so it 
was the City which wrecked the Excise Scheme and so knocked 
the bottom out of Walpole’s economic policy, the success of 
which would have saved him from the unpopularity which 
steadily mounted round him after 1734. The Excise bogey tem- 
porarily shattered his majority and saved the smugglers for the 
sake of vested interests and to prevent Walpole conciliating the 
gentry by lowering the land-tax. How often do bad economics 
make good political tactics! 

Faced with such difficulties at home and such an antagonist 
abroad, Walpole, according to M. Vaucher, accomplished 
prodigies indeed, but no miracles. His foreign policy was not 
his strong, but much his weakest, side, for here Fleury was not 
his docile colleague but his master, forestalling him with Austria 
and Prussia, isolating him for the inevitable quarrel with Spain, 
steadily working to draw Allies round France and to leave 
England friendless in Europe. Here is the end of the legend of 
an eighteenth century Entente Cordiale. For Walpole, if he 
became the tool, was not altogether the dupe, of Fleury, and 
these two hard-headed old men, who had so much in common, 
were consciously antagonistic, if they were outwardly con- 
federates. But then Walpole, if he was indeed “‘ le premier des 
Premiers,” was never the sole mouthpiece of the Cabinet’s 
advice to the King, any more than that advice was always taken 
and acted upon. Newcastle and Harrington, especially after 
the Queen’s death, could do much to deflect Walpole’s policy, 
and were as dangerous in their way as the Opposition orators. 
George’s hatred of Prussia and indiscriminating martial ardour 
could be all too easily fanned, and anything might happen when 
he had slipped off to Hanover. No wonder, then, that British 
Foreign Policy at this time was faltering and inexpert. In home 
affairs, on the other hand, Walpole showed himself a great man, 
a fixed star where Chatham was a meteor, an architect of the 
Constitution, a financier of genius, an orator, weighty, resource- 
ful and persuasive, a born leader and an honest and even 
chivalrous enemy. For such qualities, M. Vaucher gives him 
full credit. He shows us, standing out clearly above all the 
detail of diplomatic and parliamentary manceuvring, the moral 
grandeur of this rough country-bred man of affairs, with his 
directness, his wisdom, his humour and the manly force of will 
in him. How easily he rises above the crowd of his fellow- 
politicians—the shifty Bolingbroke, sterile in ideas as he was 
fertile in expedients, that cold egoist Carteret, and the hot- 
headed Pulteney with more brains than judgment, a master of 
phrases and arguments and a blunderer in life; Chesterfield 
pompous and untrustworthy, a fine speaker but a bad colleague ; 
honest, stupid old Shippen the Jacobite, as honest and as stupid 
as the Sovereign he repudiated; the egregious Essex who 
pleaded when he was absent from a diplomatic post that he 
could not leave Paris and all the poor ladies who were in love 
with him there; Harrington with his vanity and indolence ; 
Newcastle that laborious old woman with a passion for offering 
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and asking advice, and quite a turn for counter-workj s 
colleague ; Pelham faithful but hopelessly limited ; W 
honest and talented but wrong-headed and in Bolingbroke’s 
pocket ; and even Horace, the Premier’s brother without his 
shrewdness, and a master of the art d’indoctriner et Dennuyer les 
autres diplomats. Public life is a merciless test of character, and 
few come out of it unwarped. It destroyed Walpole’s health and 
figure, and the buoyant good humour of his prime: he who used 
to be snoring before his man could draw his bed-curtains gt 
night, and at the end would sit silent through dinner with fixed 
eyes. But it did not destroy his courage, his optimism, his 
resource ; it made him neither sulky nor vindictive, it left intact 
the sound, sweet core of his nature, a boyish pugnacity and g 
wise man’s moderation. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF CHURCHES 


St. Paul’s and Southwark. By E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR, 

Oxford and Neighbourhood. By Cecm Herapiam, M.A. 

Hereford and Tintern. By Epwarp Foorp. 

St. Davids, Llandaff and Brecon. By Epwarp Foorp. 
Dent. 2s. 6d. each. 


These little books are the second instalment of Dent's new 
cathedral series, the first four volumes of which were reviewed in 
our issue of July 25th. They reach, on the whole, the same high 
standard of excellence as their forerunners, and it is difficult to 
imagine anyone who is even faintly interested in cathedrals being 
disappointed with them. We hope the publishers do not intend 
to content themselves with the dozen volumes already announced, 
for in these Durham, York, Lincoln, Ely, Norwich, Canterbury 
and other buildings of the first rank are not included, and their 
omission would much diminish the value of the series. The books 
have much more than their form and design in common, for the 
principle laid down by Mr. Home that each author should con- 
centrate especially on the human side of the subject has been 
carried out, and all have succeeded in being very readable. 

As in the previous case, there are a certain number of state- 
ments with which we must find fault. It is not justifiable to 
say that in the Middle Ages monasteries were the only places 
‘** where a man could rise to a position of influence by force of 
ability and high character irrespective of birth.” Even ruling 
out the stepping-stones which the secular clergy were offered, it 
is doubtful if the chances were not quite as good as they are at 
the present day. To take an instance from these books, William 
of Wykeham never entered the Church till his fortune was 
already made, and he was undoubtedly of humble birth. We 
should not have expected an account of All Hallows Barking, 
which is over a page long, to forget to mention Toc H. Oxford 
cathedral is not nearly the smallest in an England which con- 
tains Chelmsford, St. Edmundsbury and others of equal unpre- 
tentiousness. The medieval value of money is a very com- 
plicated question, and it is doubtful whether any arithmetical 
multiplicator is not invariably misleading, but for the sake of 
uniformity it should not be stated in one volume that the 
revenue of Llanthony was “about £71 (say, £700 in value of 
1918)”; and in another that the dignitaries of St. Paul's 
“ received about £73, equivalent to well over £1,100 in our 
modern (1914) money.” We must also quarrel with Mr. Foord’s 
unnecessarily slighting references to Giraldus Cambrensis, “ that 
ancestor of modern journalists—quick, ready of speech and with 
prejudiced pen, keenly controversial, careless of accuracy.” With 
all his faults Giraldus was a very able and exact observer, and it 
is doubtful if Mr. Foord could name his equal in accuracy among 
all the contemporary chroniclers, whose standard in this direction 
was invariably low. As for the implication that modern jour 
nalists are careless of accuracy, the best retort will be to vent 
something of their zeal for it on Mr. Foord and point out to him 
that Newport parish church has not “become the cathedral, 
but is being used at present as a pro-cathedral ; nor does Newport 
hold “the rank of a cathedral city”; and to reply, when he says 
of St. Davids “the city is no doubt the smallest in England 
that it might easily be if it didn’t happen to lie in the remotest 
corner of Wales. It is curious that the very cut-and-dried title 
of city should be so loosely applied. In the Oxford volume 
Dorchester on the Thames is styled “One of the oldest cities @ 
England.” ‘There seems to be a need for the editor to explain 
to his authors that no place is a city unless it is as 
such by the census authorities either by prescription or by royal 
charter. There are some good and well told historical episodes: 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor has a magnificent chance with St. 
Paul’s, and makes the most of it; and the Oxford volume 1s 
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[ A 
Story Teller’s Story 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
An unusual autobiography 


‘Out of these memories there rises the huge vivid 

ose of a man’s life and the world in which he 

lived ; something far more intimate and far more 

honest in its eventual proportions than any carefully 

reconstructed narrative of a life could hope to be. 

It is a restless, exciting book, brimming over with 
fullness.’ NEW STATESMAN. 


€ ‘From every point of view then—as an experiment, 
asa work of the creative imagination, as a succession of 
clear and often beautiful recollections, as an illus- 
tration of an artist’s growth —the book is remarkable. 
But the first hundred pages or so are superb.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


a 
The New Novel by 


H. G. Wells 


Christina Alberta’s Father 
will be published on SEPTEMBER 17th. 
a 
Jonathan (Cape, Thirty Bedford Square 














A great Sport book 





THE STORY oF BRITISH 
SPORTING PRINTS 


by CAPTAIN FRANK SILTZER 


Author of “ Newmarket.” 


(Jn one large handsome volume, with 4 
coloured and 16 black-and-white illustrations, 


30s. net.) 


The Sunday Times says: “‘ The Story of 
British Sporting Prints’ is the story of 
British sport. Here is no grim catalogue, 
but a living record. The author has 
brought the prints to life before our eyes. 
Obviously both an expert and an enthusiast, 
he has added to a naturally fascinating sub- 
ject a wealth of little known information of 
local lore and legend.” 


London : 


Hutchinson & Co., 


Paternoster Row. 














AUTUMN Books 
The Coming of the 


Moon 
An Anthology of Quiet Verse 


Compiled by E. M. LIDDELL 


With a foreword by MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
6s. 


oS 
An Anthology of 
Catholic Poets 


Compiled by SHANE LESLIE 


Foolscap 8vo. 
xvit372 pages 
7s. 6d. 
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Last Novel 


Introduction by RICHARD os. 
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Wrapper Design by THOS. DERRICK. 
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The first day 
You need your 


Overcoat 
One 


morning 


wear my Overcoat!” 





on request. 


Achille Serre I: 


Head Office and Works:— 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 


0.29 


you will say 
“Brhh! a bit chilly—think I'll 
But is it 
really in a fit condition for wear? It 
would be wise to have a look at it 
now, and if it is creased or soiled— 
let us call for it and smarten it up. 
Then you will have it back all ready 
for the first chilly day that comes 
along. Even if it is a bit shabby we 
can make it look good again. Our 
cleaning processes are very thorough, 
and include the removal of all spots 
and stains; every garment treated is 
carefully pressed and reshaped. All 
for a few shillings. Write for a 
copy of “Clothes Count,” post free 























A SAFE SHELTER. 


There is an old Fife line : 
“ Blaw the wind as it likes, there’s beild 
about Pitmilly dikes.” 


At Pitmilly, between Crail and St. Andrews, the road 
takes a sharp turn, and there is always shelter at some 
part of it or another, as there are walls presented to each 
of the cardinal points. 


There is a great similarity between this saying and the 


“BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY ” of the 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


This policy once effected gives its holder periodically 
valuable options to change the nature of the policy 
according to his requirements, thus, whichever way the 
winds of fortune blow, he can find protection. 


The “Business Man’s Policy” is one of 
adaptability. 


great 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ““ AD” 7. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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equally good in this respect. The rhyme on Richard Winter is 
sO appropriate to the increasingly inquisitorial methods of the 
Income-tax commissioners that it is worth quoting: 

Here comes Richard Winter, Collector of Taxes, 

I advise you to pay him whatever he axes; 

And that very soon, and without any flummery, 

For tho’ his name’s Winter, his actions are summary. 

A rather high proportion of the illustrations are drawn from 
old prints and volumes: the new sets are as fresh and original 
as before, and the general attractiveness of the production pro- 
mises to appeal beyond the ranks of the existing enthusiasts 
and to win fresh converts to the worship of our great churches, : 


ARE WE GETTING MORE INTELLIGENT} 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. By VeRNoNn Ler. Kegap 
Paul, Trench and Triibner. 2s. 6d. 

Like all intelligent people, “‘ Vernon Lee” knows very wel 
what intelligence is, but finds it impossible in the course of 
sixty pages to define it. 

She starts, it is true, by disclaiming any intention to do 9, 
but the first chapter, which is by far the longest, is occupied 
with little else than the attempt at definition. 

The various functions of Intelligence are set forth, and out of 
them there emerges finally something which intelligent people 
can probably recognise as the quality which they possess, 

This quality seems to be a mixture of quick-wittedness, 
sensibility, imagination and humour, though it is hard to say 
in what proportion these various ingredients are required. It 
is certain that an excess of any one of them will ruin the whole 
thing. The result of a properly attempted mixture is not very 
far removed from a sense of proportion. And it is probably 
their sense of proportion which saves intelligent people alone 
from any of the religious, patriotic or other excesses which 
most people, even when they are cleverer or more intellectual 
than the merely intelligent, sometimes indulge in. 

The chapter in the book which contains the most interesting 
ideas is the one about “ Intellectual Manners.” ‘“ Vernon Lee” 
speaks elsewhere in the book of “ that perhaps rather modem 
something which I mean by Intelligence.” The growth of what 
she calls “ Intellectual Manners” is a good illustration of this 
point as to the modernity of Intelligence. 

By “ Intellectual Manners,” we take her to mean politeness 
to the opinions of others, as opposed to politeness to their 
persons. Such politeness can only occur when there exists i 
both parties a desire to reach the truth, and not a desire to 
score a point off an opponent in the game of argument Until 
quite recently, all intellectual conversation seems to have con- 
sisted of such games of argument in which points were scored 
by embarrassing one’s opponent. Naturally there was 00 
room for manners in such a contest. ‘‘ Damn it, Sir, I know 
it’s there!” was the old method. . 

“Vernon Lee” gives an excellent example of the kind of 
bad manners which are ceasing to exist amongst intelligent 
people. The Pharisees, wishing to embarrass Jesus, asked what 
would happen to the man who married several wives on earth, 
and subsequently met them all in heaven. Clearly it was not 
a thing they wished to know. It was said simply to make 
Jesus look a fool. 

This kind of trap-setting argument is becoming more and mote 
out-of-date as a method of conversation, and if it is Intelligence 
which is responsible for banishing it from civilised circles, then 
“Vernon Lee” is right in supposing it to be a modern growth. 

The above may suggest that there is an increasing desire to 
know the truth for its own sake, as opposed to the wish for self- 
glorification. This, obviously, is not the case. But it may be 
true that a few people, who might be described as the Intelligent, 
for some reason, possibly the decline in enthusiasm, are more 
honest intellectually than were their intellectual ancestors. 

Whether there is a future for such people, “ Vernon Lee 
does not express any belief—only a hope. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


International Economic Policies: A Survey of the Eco 
Diplomacy. By Wriu1am Smrra Cuusertson. Appleton. 

Mr. Culbertson is a member of the United States Tariff —, 
and writes with intimate knowledge of the policies which he scribes. 
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Thus, the mass of facts which he presents in this book forms no mere 
compilation, but an important treatise on one of the most vital 
questions of the day. In effect, after showing how nationalist and 
sectarian economic policies sow the seeds of war and discord, he goes 
on to plead for a greater measure of international economic govern- 
ment. As one of the greatest dangers of the future, to be met only 
by world organisation on principles of equality, he sees the uprising 
of the Eastern nations against the economic control of the West. 
Nationalism is the provincialism of to-day ; continued reliance on 
free trade and laisser faire is a mere ignoring of modern world pro- 
blems. If the nation is to survive as a political unit, it must adapt 
itself to the necessities of world economic organisation. These con- 
clusions may sound like the truisms which all repeat but none act 
upon. Mr. Culbertson drives them forcibly home by means of a care- 
ful and well-documented survey of the actual economic problems and 
policies of the world to-day. 


The Land and Its People. By the Right Hon. Lorp Ernte, M.V.O. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

Lord Ernle’s book is a collection of chapters composed partly of 
articles already printed in the Quarterly Review and elsewhere. They 
cover a great range of subjects, but the most interesting are those 
that discuss the enclosures and those that discuss our experience in 
the war. On the first subject the difference between Lord Ernle 
and those who criticise the methods by which the eighteenth century 
enclosures were effected is largely a difference of emphasis. Lord 
Ernle does not like the use of harsh terms, but he recognises that the 
enclosures were so carried out as to create one problem if it solved 
another. His appeal to the Return of the Enclosure Commissioners in 
1876 reporting on the enclosure since 1846 is not very good evidence on 
the earlier enclosures, for in the year 1845 the method of enclosure 
was reformed. Lord Lincoln, in introducing the Bill which effected 
the reform, drew the attention of Parliament to the hardships that 
had been inflicted by those earlier enclosures ‘“‘in nineteen cases 
out of twenty.” There is one disappointment in the book. Lord 
Ernle, like Lord Milner, expressed strong views at the end of the war 
about the state of our village life and the importance of developing 
our rural institutions. He had at that time some bold ideas of reform, 
suggesting a kind of re-enclosure to meet modern needs. It would 
have been interesting if he had been able to develop these ideas in 
his book. We hope he has not fallen a victim to the general 
depression that set in with the fatal economy campaign. The 
chapter on the “Food Campaign” gives an authoritative account 
of the history of the organisation or control of agriculture in the 
war. 


Courts and Countries after the War. By H.R.H. the Inranra EvLata 
or Spain. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Her Royal Highness begins with a description of the outbreak of 
war in Paris, and some strictures on the young women who volunteered 
as nurses. She comments on the sex-excitement during the war and 
the effects it has left behind. She is, by the by, the aunt of the 
King of Spain, and she draws a character sketch of him, naturally 
most favourable, but touched also with a certain detachment. She 
studies him, both as a King and as ‘‘ The Duke of Toledo.” She then 
passes to the Queen of Spain and thence on to England and the 
English. She adores us, but she does not think we “thoroughly 
appreciate the beauty of life.” She thinks our girls are too luxuriously 
brought up, but that we “‘ fortunately ”’ still realise the importance of 
class distinctions. She regrets that we think ‘“ bedrooms ” improper 
rooms, and at the same time “‘ our lack of modesty ” in dress. She is 
devoted to our Queen. She writes a chapter on America and one on 
Germany ; there is much more information in this chapter than in the 
others. A sketch of the Kaiser in retirement follows ; she sticks up 
for the Crown Prince and for King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. This is 
bold and refreshing. The other portraits are of the Queens of Rou- 
mania and Serbia, and the King of Italy. In fact, the book is a gallery 
of royalties painted by a royalty. They are not works of art, but for 
readers of a certain kind they have an interest. 


THE CITY 


NYONE looking at the front page of a financial daily 
which shows the current quotations of leading stocks 
cannot fail to notice the succession of minus signs, 

denoting falls, against British investments, and the series of 
plus signs against foreign stocks. The only prominent exception 
in the British group is that of artificial silk shares, and during 
the past week attention has concentrated rather upon the 
ordinary shares of Melso, Limited, a small old-established East 
Anglian silk business. Up to a week ago the share was prac- 
tically unknown, and I take some credit for having drawn 
attention to it twice in May last, when it was recommended 
in these notes at 28s. 9d. On Tuesday business was done as 
high as 40s. 4}d., which, in my opinion, more than discounts 
the immediate future, and readers who bought the shares 
should take their profit at anything over 35s. The 7} per cent. 


participating preference, which were recommended at the same 





—, 


time at 21s. 6d., are now quoted at 24s. to 25s., which is just 
about their true value, bearing in mind that their maximun 
dividend is 10 per cent. Rubber shares display a firm tep, 
dency, and there is a decided scarcity of stock. This sectio, 
still presents the most promising field for semi-speculatiy, 
investment. 

a * * 

The news that four none too successful trusts are ama). 
gamating forces with a capital so reduced as to permit of the 
distribution of dividends out of future profits can easily give 
rise to a common misunderstanding, due to the misuse of the 
word “trust.” Many companies terming themselves trust 
and even investment trusts, are nothing of the sort, but finance 
companies. As few people know the distinction, it may be 
worth while stating it here. A finance company does all sorts 
of financial business besides holding investments, and lumps 
together dividends from investments and profits from sales 
and purchases and the “ deals”’ which usually form the buk 
of its business, and out of such total pays a dividend—thgt 
is, when its operations result in a profit, which is not always 
the case, for such companies do a more or less speculative 
business and sometimes make a lot, and more frequently los 
still more! As a rule, as in the case of the four “ trusts” 
referred to above, it is necessary gradually out of profits to Wipe 
out past losses and reinstate the original capital before any 
further dividend can be paid, or, if this appears too remote, 
to reconstruct in such manner as to write off part of the capital 
as lost. 

% x * 

A real investment trust, on the other hand, distributes only 
its income, and by its articles of association binds itself to 
place any profits from the purchase and sale of securities to an 
investment reserve, the income from the investment of which, 
however, is distributable. The Inland Revenue authorities 
in such cases claim income tax on the income only, and not 
on the profits which go to reserve, and the trust, being regarded 
as an association of investors pooling their resources for income 
purposes, may distribute such income (after providing for 
expenses) even if the capital is not intact by reason of deprecia- 
tion in the value of the holdings. The investment trust is a 
much safer undertaking than the finance company, for its 
holdings are spread all over the world, whereas finance com- 
panies usually specialise in some sort of business and are usually 
subject to much greater vicissitudes. The four trusts referred 
to are really finance companies, and have done badly because 
they dealt so largely in British industrial concerns. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no more restriction upon the use of the word 
‘**trust”” or “investment trust’ than there is on the word 
** bank,” so that the uninitiated cannot tell from the title 
what class of business is undertaken. 

cad * * 

One of the penalties seeming to be part of the inevitable 
price which the human race has to pay for its civilisation is 
the loss of its natural teeth in the early years of maturity. 
Whilst the average man regards this as a drawback, it provides 
the dentists with a lucrative profession and is also a source of 
considerable profit to the manufacturers of artificial teeth 
and dental accessories. It may, indeed, surprise some readers 
to learn how substantial are the profits earned and how big 
the capital engaged in this trade. Last year two of the most 
important and successful of the British dental manufacturing 
firms—De Trey and Company, and Claudius Ash, Sons and 
Company, Limited—were amalgamated under the title of the 
Amalgamated Dental Company with an issued capital of 
£2,627,423, comprising £400,000 in 5s. deferred ordinary and 
the balance in preference and preferred ordinary shares ; there 
are no debentures. As the administration of the combined 
business had not become effective until after the close of the 
past year, the full advantages of the amalgamation are not 
yet displayed, but the first accounts of the new company show 
excellent progress, the net profit for 1924 after taxation being 
£158,061, as compared with £111,792 the aggregate amount of 
the two constituent companies’ net profits for 1928. The 
are to be congratulated upon their prudence in wiping out the 
heavy goodwill and the expenses of the amalgamation—these 
two items representing an amount of £295,000 transferred from 
reserves, though after these adjustments, by allocation of 
£40,000 from the past year’s profits, the reserve fund has agai 
been brought to a substantial level (£128,088). The marg® 
of safety for the 8 per cent. preferred ordinary is, of course 
enhanced by these improved results. At the quotation of 
20s. 6d., which carries the half-year’s dividend of 4 per cent. 
these shares give a return of slightly over 8 per cent. and appear 
worth buying. A. Emit Davies. 
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